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PREFACE 



As the number of senior citizens grows, the need for information 
about the environmental and social conditions affecting their lives 
becomes increasingly important for the development of sound 
public policies. Today, far ioo little is known abo^'t the housing, 
living arranjgements, family status, and incomes of the diverse el- 
derly American population. In order to increase our information 
base in these areas, this special analysis of the 1980 census was 
conducted at the committee's request by Jeanne E. Griffith of the 
Congi-essional Research Service. 

Data from the census are presented in 5-year age intervals so 
that the differences between specific older age groups can be better 
understood. This is the first time that such an analysis of specific 
age groups within the older population has been made widely avail- 
able. The conditions and variables that were examined include: De- 
mographic characteristics; social characteristics such as labor force 
participation, economic status, poverty, and sources of income; and 
living conditions, includir^ home ownership versus renting, hous- 
ing costs, age of the housing structure, the year the older persons 
moved into the housing unit, living density and structural charac- 
teristics of housing units. 

Highlights from the report follow: 

HOME OWNERSHIP VARIES BY AGE, SEX, AND LIVING 
ARRANGEMENTS 

Because the majority of elderly persons own their homes it is fre- 
quently assumed that they also have significant amounts of equity 
available through home ownership. While this is true for "the aver- 
age' ' older American it does not hold for significant subgroups 
among the aged. This study points out that nearly a quarter (23 
percent) of all elderly homeowners still owe mortgages, and that 
there are wide variations in home ownership depending on age, 
sex, and living arrangements. For example, only about half of older 
women are homeowners. And, persons living alone are far less 
likely than married couples to own rather than rent their homes. 

HOUSING COSTS ARE A SIGNIFICANT BURDEN FOR 
CERTAIN GROUPS OF OLDER PERSONS 

Housing costs represent a significant burden for particular sub- 
groups of older persons, particularly those households with low in- 
comes and those headed by a female or an elderly person of more 
advanced age. Housing expenses, which include the cost of rent or 
mortgage, utilities, real estate taxes, and insurance, average as 
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much as half of an elderly renter's income and two-fifths of an el- 
derly homeowner's income. For instance, 70 percent of renters age 
85 or older had incomes below $7,500 in 1980. For these persons, 
housing costs averaged from 31 to 50 percent of income. Older 
women also pay proportionately more of their income for housing 
than older men: For all categories of renters and owners the pro- 
portion of income devoted to housing is 6 percent higher for older 
women than older men. 

OVER 1.5 MILLION OLDER PERSONS DO NOT HAVE 
TELEPHONES 

This study also provides information for the first time on the 
number of older persons without telephones. Telephones are an im- 
portant communication link for persons of all ages, but particular- 
ly those elderly persons who live alone. In 1980, there were 
1,432,100 persons over the age of 55 without a telephone. Based on 
this figure and the increase in the elderly population in the last 5 
years, we can project that in 1985 approximately 1*5 million per- 
sons over the age of 55 are without telephones. lliis figure, howev- 
er, is probably even higher. The 1980 census was conducted prior to 
the large increases in local telephone rates that have followed de- 
regulation. The precise effects of these increases are still unknown, 
but recent surveys indicate that more and more older persons are 
forced to give up their telephones because they cannot afford the 
cost of local phone rates. 

DIFFERENCES EXIST BETWEEN ELDERLY AGE GROUPS ON 
A NUMBER OF SOCIAL, ECONOMIC, AND ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL FACTORS 

Important differences in the characteristics of the 65 and over 
population compared to the younger population at large emerge in 
any analysis: However, in this report, significant differences are 
shown among the subgroups of the eld3rly as well. 

• Only 1 percent of persons age 65 to 69 live in homes for the 
aged while this figure is 15.2 percent for persons age 85 or 
older. 

• Persons in the oldest age groups are far more likely to be 
living alone. At ages 80 to 84, over one-third (36 percent), of all 
persons live alone compared to slightly over one-fifth, 21 per- 
cent, of persons age 65 to 69. 

• Only 1 in 25 elderly pei^ons live with their children, but 
among those 85 and older, more than 1 out of 10 live with their 
children, 

• The economic status, poverty rates, and labor force participa- 
tion rates among the elderly significantly affect their ability to 
afford adequate housing and an adequate standard of living. 
The economic status of each older cohort is more limited than 
that of younger cohorts. For instance^ the median income of 
households with male heads aged 85 and over is 80 percent of 
those of male heads age 75 to 79. The latter, in turn, have in- 
comes only 70 percent as high as those with male heads age 65 
to 69. 
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• Poverty rates increase steadily by age, with women, persons 
" living alone and the oldest-old having the highest rates of pov- 
erty. The poverty rate for persons 85 and older is more than 
twice as high as that for persons aged 65 to 69. Poverty rates 
for women at all ages are generally more than twice as high as 
men's. Men living alone also have very high rates of poverty. 

• The labor force participation rates of both men and women 
does not suddenly drop off at the traditional retirement age of 
65 but it begins to decline at age 50 and reduces steadily in 
each successive age group until by ages 80 to 84 less than a 
tenth of all men are working. 



In this analysis of the social and environmental characteristics of 
today's elderly, three major factors emerge which have important 
implications for housing and related policy development in the 
future. In sum, the study suggests that any blueprint for the hous- 
ing and living environment of tomorrow's elderly will need to be 
varied and comprehensive to address the needs of a burgeoning and 
diverse older population. Specific implications follow: 

First, housing policy in the future will differ widely from today's 
as it meets the challenges of a graying society and of a changing 
family structure in which more Americans are living alone or in 
families headed by a woman. The explosive growth in the older 
population, especially, the oldest-old— those 85 and up — deserves 
our special attention. In the last decade, their numbers have dou- 
bled to 2.7 million, they are expected to double again in the next 15 
years, and continue rapid growth thereafter. Never before has a 
nation been faced with so great a challenge in providing housing, 
health care, and supportive services to its older citizens. 

Development of a housing and support policy for this very old 
population must take into consideration the unique characteristics 
of this group. As the data in this study demonstrate, most of the 
oldest-old a:re women, one-third of whom live alone. Over 80 per- 
cent of these women are widowed and one in three lives in poverty. 
Most suffer from chronic and disabling diseases. The housing needs 
of these mostly single, largely female, often frail elderly are dra- 
matically different than those of their younger counterparts. 

For the oldest-old to maintain independent lifestyles, there will 
be a need to develop a variety of housing alternatives and support 
systems that address the social needs and health limitations of this 
group. We are beginning to see some creative examples on the hori- 
zon. For instance, house sharing and accessory apartments appear 
to be ideas whose time has come. Many older Americans live in 
homes large enough to house a four- or five-member family, 
making shared housing a viable alternative that helps residents 
share expenses while providing them with companionship. Unused 
space can also be converted into ''accessory apartments" which 
permit the sharing of a house without requiring the merger of two 
nuclear families. 

For the oldest-old to retain their independent living status, how- 
ever, a mix of transportation, social, nutrition, and health services 
to accompany housing programs is necessary. Congregate housing 
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services and life care communities are examples of such compre- 
hensive programs. The housing policy of the future must include 
creative alternatives such as these to meet the special needs of this 
burgeoning oldest-old population. 

Second, today, most older people own their homes, and even 
more will own homes as today's middle-aged generation of home- 
owner's grows older. These homeowners, however, are more likely 
to grow old in the suburbs which were developed in the 1950's. This 
phenomenon— known as the "graying of the suburbs"— will require 
* a different set of social policies to accommodate these lower density 
communities. Nonmetropolitan areas will be forced to draw on lim- 
ited local revenues to provide the health care, transportation, hous- 
ing, and social service needs of its older population. 

While many older people own their own homes, this report re- 
minds us that this is not the case for specific subgroups of the older 
population — particularly older women who are increasingly becom- 
ing the head of households and who tend to have the lowest in- 
comes. Furthermore, large numbers of both older homeowners and 
renters bear the heavy burden of housing expenses; these average 
as much as half an elderly renter's income and two-fifths of an el- 
derly homeowner's income. Housing policy in the future must ad- 
dress the needs of these individuals whose resources are inadequate 
to meet high housing costs. 

Third, a final challenge emerging in this report is the absence of 
telephones among a growing number of older Americans. Tele- 
phones are a vital communications link for older people, particular- 
ly those in suburbs and rural areas and those living £done. If a 
medical emergency strikes, a telephone can mean the difference be- 
tween life and death. Yet, the number of older persons who cannot 
afford telephones is expected to rise dramatically as the effects of 
deregulation take hold. Certainly, this is a mcgor issue that social 
policy must begin to address now. 

In summary, the profound demographic challenges on the hori- 
zon will have a dramatic impact on the housing and housing-relat- 
ed policies of the future. I am pleased to make the information in 
this print available to policymakers and individuals who wish to 
further their understanding of the conditions under which the el- 
derly live today. It is my hope that it will aid us in improving the 
living conditions of today's and tomorrow's elderly. 

John Heinz, 

ChcirmaTL 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



This study attempts to provide a picture of the living conditions 
of the elderly, examining them by disaggregated age and sex 
groups so that the differences among these groups may be better 
understood. The information fills a gap in what is known about the 
elderly. The study places the different age groups in their histoil- 
cal context to provide better understanding of possible sources of 
differences among them.' It then presents detailed analyses of 1980 
census data about their demographic and social characteristics and 
of their general living conditions. Some of the major findings of the 
study are as follows: 

Demographic characteristics 

• As is well known, older women outnumber older men, by 
nearly 50 percent. The differences become particularly great 
among the oldest old (85 and older), where there are 2.3 women 
for every man in the population. 

• Because of the imbalanced sex distribution, older women are 
much more likely to be widowed than are older men. This dif- 
ference begins among persons in their fifties, and continues to 
grow with age, until among persons 85 and over, women are 
about twice as likely to be widowed as are men. 

• With increasmg age, it is more likely that a person will live 
alone. Women are particularly likely to live alone in old age. 
At ages 80 to 84, nearly 45 percent of women live alone, com- 
pared to 20 percent of men. 

• Only among the oldest age groups are a substantial proportion 
of the elderly likely to live in homes for the aged. Even then, it 
is much more likely that women will live in these homes than 
will men. At ages 75 to 79, about 5 percent of women and 4 
percent of men live in homes for the aged. By age 85 and over, 
this increases to more than 25 percent of women and 15 per- 
cent of men. Over half of all residents in homes for the aged 
are women age 75 and over. 

Social characteristics 

• Labor force participation of both men and women begins to de- 
cline before the traditional retirement age of 65 and does not 
drop off abruptly at that age. Rather it continues to decline in 
each successive age group, tapering off to very low levels 
among the oldest old. 

• Within the elderly population, the j^ounger members (65 to 69 
in 1980) have had higher levels of mcome throughout most of 
their lives than their elders (75 and over in 1980). 

• Median incomes are markedly lower for each older age group. 
The median income of households with male heads aged 85 and 
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over is 80 percent of those of male heads age 75 to 79. The 
latter, in turn, have incomes only 70 percent as high as those 
with male heads age 65 to 69. 

• Female headed households have much lower incomes than do 
male headed households at all age levels. In general, the in- 
comes of fem^e headed elderly households is 50 to 60 percent 
that of male headed elderly households. 

• Elderly people living with their children have the highest 
levels of income available to them, followed by married couples 
living together. Elderly people living alone, both men and 
women, have by far the lowest household incomes. 

• Around 90 percent of all elderly receive some Social Security. 
Next to that source of income, the most common source is from 
assets — interest, dividends, and rental income. More than half 
of the elderly receive such income. 

• Each older age group is more likely to receive some form of 
public assistance. 

• Although the poverty rate for the elderly in 1983 was lower 
than for the population as a whole, it was higher than the rate 
of other adults. In households headed by either men or women, 
the poverty rates for those aged 65 and over were subfalantially 
higher than the rates for those aged 25 to 64. 

• Poverty rates increase sharply with age. The increase is 
steady with each older age group. Women, persons living 
alone, and the oldest old have the highest poverty rates. The 
rate for the population aged 85 £ind over is more than twice as 
high as that for persons aged 65 to 69. Rates for women at all 
ages are generally more than twice as high as men's, although 
men living alone have very high poverty rates also. Over 50 
percent of poor elderly households consist of persons living 
alone. 

• Consistent with their higher poverty rates, women and each 
older cohort a'^'e more likely to be very poor, with incomes of 
less than 75 percent of the poverty level. Women living as un- 
related individuals are three to four times more likely to be in 
this situation than are men living in families. 

Living conditions 

• Although it is frequently thought that nearly all of the elderly 
own their own homes, in each older age group elderly house- 
holders are increasingly likely to rent their housing. 

• Lower income households, female headed households, and 
households in each older age group spend relatively high 
shares of their income for housing. 

• Both owners with a mortgage and renters pay substantially 
higher portions of their incomes for housing than do owners 
without a mortgage. 

• The percentage of household heads who own their homes with- 
out a mortgage does increase with age, but it levels off at 
aroimd 50 percent of homeowners at age 65 to 69 who own 
without a mortgage. With increasing age, homeowners are not 
any more likely to have paid off their mortgages. 
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• With increasing age, people are more likely to live in older 
housing. They are also much more likely to have lived in their 
homes for a long period of time. 

• It is much more likely that an older person renting housing 
will not have a telephone than is the case with a homeowner. 
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HOW OLDER AMERICANS LIVE: AN ANALYSIS OF 

CENSUS DATA 



INTRODUCTION 

The primary purpose of this study is to fill a gap of what is 
known about the living conditions of the elderly. The living condi- 
tions of this group are now one of the major issues for the elderly. 
This paper provides more information to address public policy 
issues about the conditions of different groups \vithin that popula- 
tion; it provides data addressing questions of which specific groups 
are relatively well off and which groups have identifiable needs. 
This study aims to provide information pertinent to the public 
policy debate. 

The second, related, purpose of this s*;udy is to begin investigat- 
ing the differences among disaggregated age groups, or individual 
cohorts, within the older population in an effort to better under- 
stand the heterogeneity of this population. (A cohort is a group of 
people born in the same years; for example, the 5-year cohort aged 
65 to 69 in 1980 was born between 1911 and 1915.) This study pre- 
sents detailed demographic information on the elderly by 5-year 
age groups. The cohorts to be examined represent more than one 
generation of America's citizens, for their births spanned a period 
of greater than 20 years. 

In recent years a great deal of attention has been focused on the 
elderly, examining the differences between persons aged 65 and 
over and the population as a whoL^. There are two important prob- 
lems with this approach: First, it assumes that the elderly popula- 
tion is homogeneous; and second, it compares them to the popula- 
tion as a whole, when often a more limited set of adults is the more 
useful comparison group. 

Different cohorts have had very different life experiences. Even 
when they have shared the experiences of certain historical events 
or trends, they experienced them at different times in their lives. 
Using data from the 1980 census, this study examines differences 
among 5-year cohorts of the older population from age 55-59 to 85 
plus. These comparisons demonstrate that the differences in life ex- 
periences that accompany aging do not begin abruptly at age 65. 
There are differences between cohorts that can be observed at 
younger ages, and the older cohorts differ also. 

These data are cross-sectional; that is, the date all refer to 1980 
and represent a type of snapshot view of what the different cohorts 
looked like at that time. Cross-sectional analysis does not necessari- 
ly provide information about the dynamic process of agi'^g. In other 
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words, data for persons aged 65 to 69 cannot be compared to the 
same information for persons aged 80 to 84 to see what the first 
cohort will look Uke 15 years hence. 

The study focuses on differences in resources and living condi- 
tions within the older population, with emphasis on the marital 
status, living arrangements, income, and housing characteristics 
and conditions. Before beginning that profile, however, to make the 
need for such distinctions more apparent, some historical context 
for the different groups of the older population is examined. 
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Historical Context 



A major reason for distinguishing age groups in any population 
is that people of different ages have had different historical life ex- 
periences. Within that group called elderly, people's available re- 
sources; their social, economic, and biological needs; their political 
perspectives; and their psychological adaptability vary as much 
among themselves as they do between them and the remainder of 
the population. In addition, demographically, they are of different 
compositions, coming from different sized cohorts, with different 
experiences of immigration, fertility, lifetime health, and mortali- 
ty. 

"The life cycle approach to behavioral analysis involves examina- 
tion of people's characteristics and actions from the perspective of 
their life histories. This approach suggests that events experienced 
by a cohort at particular points in life have effects which differ 
from the effects the same events would have on persons of other 
ages living through the events.^ Certainly, the experience of living 
through an event changes persons in ways unknown to those with- 
out the experience. For example, the experience of growing up 
during the Great Depression had significant effects on a generation 
that were not experienced by people who grew up in relatively 
more affluent times. 

Differences between cohorts observed with data collected at a 
point in time (known as cross-sectioned data) can represent two 
very different social processes: Aging and cohort succession. The 
first, aging, refers to the physicisu, social, and psychological proc- 
esses individuals or groups of individuals experience over their life- 
times. As cohorts of individuals age, new cohorts follow behind 
them through the aging process; this is the second process, known 
as cohort succession. This cohort succession refers to the fact that 
one after another, birth groups, or cohorts, follow their predeces- 
sors through the aging process. The problems of attributing differ- 
ences obserired in cross-sectional data to either of these processes is 
discussed in Appendix A. For the most part, this analysis identifies 
differences between age groups without concluding the origin of 
those differences. 

Figure 1 is a time line of major events and other information 
about the years since the early part of the century. Most of the in- 
formation shovm is well known, some is less so. The figure super- 
imposes social trends, political events, economic events, legislative 
landmarks, and changes in measures of the health and social 



* See, for example, Neugarten, Bemice L., and Gunhild 0. Hageatad. Age and the Life Course. 
In: Robert H. Binstock and Ethel Shanas, eds. Handbook on Aging and the Social Sciences, New 
York, Van Noetrand Reignhold Co., 1976; or Elder, Glen H., Jr., Children of the Great Depres- 
sion. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1974; or Riley, Matilda White, ed.. Aging from Birth 
to Death: Interdisciplinary Perspectives. Boulder, CO, Westview Press, 1979. 
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status of the population. Superimposed on the time line is informa- 
tion about the ages of the people of interest to this study. The 
bottom panel of the figure shows what the ages of people who were 
65, 75, or 85 in 1980 were at the times the different events took 
place. In the following discussion, the experiences of those aged 65 
to 69 in 1980 and those aged 85 to 89 will be compared and con- 
trasted to demonstrate these historical effects. 
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Years of youth 

The figure shows that by the time people who in 1980 were 85 to 
iXi 89 years old had reached 20 years of age, the first American auto- 
rr. mobile had been produced and Ford had introduced the Model T. 
^ Moving pictures had been invented. The Wright brothers had made 
their historic flight, and the world was on its way to becoming a 
3> smaller place. The largest waves of immigration the Nation had 
^ ever seen were coming into the country, so that by 1910 nearly 15 
percent of the population had been born outside of the country.^ As 
-< a result, in this cohort in 1980, 18.6 percent were foreign-born, in 
comparison to only 6.2 percent of the entire population. The Nation 
!g3 had suffered a m^or depression (1893-97). The 16th amendment to 
the Constitution had passed, making this the first generation sub- 
ject to the income tax for virtually all of their working lives. The 
Panama Canal opened, increasing the volume of trade between the 
QD east and west coasts as well as with the Far East. Pneumonia, in- 
fluenza, and tuberculosis were among the leading causes of death 
but cancer was not. When this cohort reached age 20, the life ex- 
pectancy in the population was only 51.5 years. 

All this had happe)ied before people now aged 65 to 69 had been 
bom, so they could ttike for granted many advances that had been 
made. In their first 20 years they had quite different experiences. 
World War I was fought, Lindbergh flew across the Atlantic, a 
period of economic boom buoyed the spirits of the country and the 
Roaring Twenties were enjoyed. Prohibition was the law. The 19th 
amendment to the Constitution was passed, giving women the right 
to vote. For a time, record numbers of people from other lands con- 
tinued to search for their dreams in the United States, but immi- 
gration was substantially cut back in the late teens and early twen- 
ties. In 1980 only 7.8 percent of this cohort were foreign-bom. Com- 
mercial radio was introduced and changed the nature of communi- 
cation forever. The general health of the population had increased 
substantially, so that life expectancies when this cohort reached 
age 20 were 59.2 years, an increase of nearly 8 years over the older 
cohort. Tuberculosis was no longer one of the four leading causes of 
death, but cancer appeared on the list for the first time. 

Years of young adulthood 

Differences persisted into people's thirties. At this age, people 
are in the cWldrearing years. Lifetime work pattems and careers 
are becoming firmly established, and social and political perspec- 
tives are strengthened. People who in 1980 were 85 to 89 were in 
their thirties between 1921 and 1934. They faced dnimatically dif- 
ferent economic and social times in those years. They experienced 
both the Roaring Twenties and the Great Depression. For the first 
time, in 1932, both Presidential candidates used radio to campaign, 
demonstrating the power of the new medium. The women in this 
cohort had on average 2.9 children each. For the first time in the 
Nation's history, a majority of the population lived in urban areas. 



* U.S. Bureau of the Cenaua. Statistical Abstract of the United Statee, 1980. Washington, DC, 
1980. 
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People who were 65 to 69 in 1980 faced a different world when 
they were in their thirties, between 1941 and 1954. The Depression 
had ended, but the world was immersed in World War II. Before 
they had finished these years, the country had also fought the 
Korean War. The United States used the atomic bomb in Japan, 
and the Soviet Union exploded its first one. Color television was 
demonstrated and Pan Am made the first around the world flight. 
This was the generation which gave rise to the first '^baby bust" in 
the 1930's, when birth rates were so low that concerned citizens 
worried about depopulation. Women's completed family size was 
only 2.3 children each. Though their younger siblings and friends 
gave rise to the '^baby boom," this cohort had the smallest families 
of any to that point in the history of the country. This meant that 
more people in this cohort would not have children to care for 
them in their old age as often as those in the cohorts before or 
after them. 

Comparisons at specific dates 

Though this listing of events provides some comparison of the ex- 
periences of the different cohorts within the elderly population, it 
does not show how they differed from one another at specific times. 
All through their lives, it was clear that these cohorts differed in 
their life styles, in their accumulation of resources, and in their 
living conditions. 

A simple example of the differences among these cohorts can be 
seen in examining the relative levels of income of these same co- 
horts at previous times in their lives. These data are available to a 
limited extent from previous censuses, for comparison of the in- 
comes of cohorts that are now identified as elderly at earlier dec- 
ades in their lives. (Although comparisons of other types of infor- 
mation at earlier points in time across cohorts would clearly be of 
interest here, data are not consistently and readily available.) As 
shown in table 1, the persons who are now aged 65 to 69 (or 65 to 
74, depending on available data) have had higher levels of income 
than their elders fairly consistently throughout their lives, with 
the exception of when they were in their twenties. At that age, 
however, the country was still emerging from the Depression, and 
income was affected in more complicated ways than these figures 
alone can show. This information provides an inkling that the 
youngest of today's elderly might have had more resources avail- 
able to them than persons just older than they throughout their 
lives. Later patterns of income and living concfitions, to be exam- 
ined below, might reflect these earlier relationships, in addition to 
the independent effects of aging operating on each cohort over 
time. 
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TABLE 1.— MEDIAN INCOME FOR PERSONS WITH INCOME, 
SELECTED COHORTS, 1940-80 

Age in 1980 



65-69 70-74 75+ 



1940: 
Age in 1940 .... 
Income: Male . 
1950: 
Age in 1950 .... 
Income: 

Male 

Female 

1960: 

Age in 1960 

Income: 

Male 

Female 

1970: 

Age in 1970 

Income: 

Male 

Female 

1980: 

Age in 1980 

Income: 

Male 

Female 



25-29 30-34 


35-44 


$1,145 $1,338 


$1,449 


35-44 


45-64 


$3,097 


$2,979 


$2,185 


$1,316 


45-64 


55-64 


$5,097 


$4,380 


$2,185 


$1,611 


55-59 60-64 


65+ 


$7,777 $6,653 


$2,681 


$3,434 $2,373 


$1,464 


65-69 70-74 


75+ 


$8,584 $7,007 


$5,664 


$3,819 $3,858 


$3,700 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Censua, Censue of Population— 1940: Familiee. Types of Families, 
teble 12; 1950: Vol. n, pt. 1, table 189; 1960: Vol. I, pt. 1, table 219; 1970: Vol. I, ch. D, table 
245; 1980: Vol. I, ch. D, table 293. 

The preceding discussion provides an historical context for a 
more detailed examination of the living conditions of the different 
groups of the elderly. The remainder of this study examines perti- 
nent demographic characteristics and then profiles the living condi- 
tions of the elderly as viewed with the help of the 1980 Decennial 
Census of Population and Housing. The historical perspective sup- 
ports the assertion that neither the issues of aging nor of cohort 
succession can be overlooked in interpreting the differences among 
cohorts. 

Thus, people aged 65 to 69 will diflfer from those 85 to 89 in 1980 
because they are 20 years younger and because they had very dif- 
ferent lives. By the time the younger group reaches ages 85 to 89, 
they too will have changed as a result of the aging process. But 
they will also be unique, for they cany with them their own, differ- 
ent lifetime expieriences. Understandmg these different forces pro- 
vides a perspective for interpreting the census data. 
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Data 



For the most part, the data for this analysis were tabluated from 
the 5 percent public use file of the 1980 Census of Population and 
Housing. Due to sampling variability, these data may differ slightly 
from tabulations drawn either from the complete census, the full 
sample used by the Census Bureau, or other public use samples. 
Some of the tabulations in this report were drawn from Census 
publications, rather than special tabulations. In addition, total 
numbers of persons or households are not consistent in all the tab- 
ulations because specific types of households are not included in 
certain variables on the census public use file. As one example, 
mortgage costs are not included for persons who live on 10 or more 
acres, who live in condominiums or trailers, or who have a com- 
mercial establishment at their home. 



(9) 
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Chapter 1 

DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 



Sex Distribution 

Older women outnumber older men by nearly 50 percent. Per- 
haps the most dramatic differences among 5-year age groups of the 
older population are seen in the rapidly changing sex distribution. 
Because of strong differences in mortality in the population, the 
number of females is substantially greater than the number of 
males among the cohort aged 65 to 69, and that imbalance in- 
creases steeply with age. That imbalance was not always the case, 
for up to 1930, the number of males and females in the elderly pop- 
ulation was approximately equal.« With improvements in maternal 
mortality and reductions of deaths due to infectious diseases, 
chronic diseases began to predominate as causes of death. Higher 
male mortality from these causes at all ages led to an increasing 
gap in the number of older men and women.* For 1980, figure 2 
shows the ratio of women to men for 5-year age groups through age 
85 and over. Although through ages 15 to 19 males outnumber fe- 
niales, this relationship does not last for long. For all races com- 
bined, by age 2C to 24, females outnumber men, and the imbalance 
continues to grow through life. By age 65 to 69 there are 1.3 
women for every man in the population. At age 75 to 79 that in- 
creases to 7.6 women, and among people aged 85 and older, there 
are 2.3 women for each man in the population. The ratio of females 
to males is slightly different for the white and black populations, 
reflecting the smaller mortality differential for blacks than for 
whites at older ages. 
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" U.S. Bureau of the Cenmii. HiBtorical Statiitica of the United States: Colonial Timet to 1957. 
Waihington, DC, 1960. 

< Soldo, Beth J., America*! Elderly in the 1980*i. Population Bulletin, Vol. 85, No. 4, Novem- 
ber, 1980. 
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Marital Status 

Older women are much more likely to be widowed than are older 
men. The effects of the widely imbfidanced sex distribution among 
the elderly is reflected in the marital statuses of the two sexes. In 
the second half of their fifties, the large majority of both sexes are 
married. A small segment of the population have remained single, 
and a similarly small portion are currently divorced. A small pro- 
portion of men are widowed, while a sizable percentage of women 
are widowed. As shown in figures 3 and 4, male/female differences 
in the widowed population continues to grow with age. By the 
second half of their sixties, 34 percent of the women are widowed, 
in comparison to 7 percent of the men. In the late seventies, the 
rate of widowhood continues to grow more rapidly among women 
than among men, so that 60 percent of women and 18 percent of 
men are widowed. For the oldest age group, age 85 and over, fully 
82 percent of women are widowed, compared to only 44 percent of 
the men. 
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This difference in marital status between the sexes is often at- 
tributed to differences in mortality, but there is another important 
factor operating — the tendency for women to marry men older 
than themselves. One study estimates that a 1-year difference in 
the ages of the husband and wife has about the same effect on dif- 
ferential widowhood as a 1-year difference in life expectancies.*^ 
That study demonstrates that, based on 1977 patterns of mortality, 
if a woman who marries at age 22 chooses a younger husband, on 
average she will more likely be older when she becomes a widow. 
For example, if that 22-year-old women chooses a husband who is 
16 years old (6 years younger than she), the averages would have 
her become a widow at age 69. But if she chooses a husband 8 years 
older than she is (30), she would (on average) become a widow at 
age 61. 

Living Arrangements 

With increasing age, greater numbers of older people live alone 
or in group quarters. Differences in marital status have direct 
impact on the living arrangements of older people. It has often 
been noted that the elderly have different patterns of living ar- 
rangements than do younger adults, but there are substantial dif- 
ferences within the elderly population also. With increasing age 
the variety of living arrangements increases, as shovm in table 2. 
This table shows the living arrangements by age and sex, by identi- 
fying what the relationship of the individual is to the householder. 
At ages 55 to 59, nearly all persons live in householdis; only about 1 
percent of either men or women live in group quarters. (According 
to census terminology, a "household" consists of the person or per- 
sons occupying a housing unit. "Group quarters'' are living situa- 
tions that are not households, such as nursing homes or rooming 
houses.) The proportion of people living in group quarters, howev- 
er, increases sharply with age. By age 70 to 74, about 3 percent of 
each sex live in group quarters. By 80 to 84, these figures increase 
sharply, so that 7.9 percent of men and 13.1 percent of women live 
outside of households. And among those 85 and over, a very sub- 
stantial number live in group quarters: 27.7 percent of women and 
17.0 percent of men. 
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6 Goldman, Noreen, and Graham Lord. Sex Differences in Life Cycle Measures of Widowhood. 
Demography, Vol. 20, May 1983. pp. 177-196. 
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TABLt 2 1 LIVING AMAMODSNTI OF nUOKB WT ME AMD tlX, IfM 



All Halii 

la Crvup Quirtiri 
la XwiiiImKi 

HMiihildiri mt IpMii 
U rialliai 

Im Hnfaaiy HmiiiImMi 
Livlai AlMM 

OtiMr liliKlvii If ImiihoUir 
Childrn •£ GriaichildrM 
Pamt af lauMhaldar 

Halaa Llviaf with Xaa-laUtivaa 



All Faaalaa 

la Oraup Quartara 
la laoaahalda 

■auaahaldara or tpaaaa 
la rami 11a a 

ttarriwi, Ipouaa Prasaat 
la Raafaiaiy Iwiaahalda 

Uviot Alaaa 

Othar lalativaa of Hauaaiwllar 
ChilJraa ar Oraa4chil4raa 
ParaaK lautahalAcr 

raaalaa Livinc with Maa-lalativaa 



All Paraooa 

la Oraap Qturfcara 
la la«a«h*14a 

■•uaabaldara ar Ipatiaa 
la raailiaa 

Harria4, fpauaa PraaaaK 
la Maafaally laaaalialda 

Llviat Alaaa 

Otiiar talativaa af lauaaholdar 
Childraa ar Oraarfchildraa 
Paraat af lawaahaldar 

Paraaaa Llviat *ith NMHtalativaa 



55-59 




C0-S4 




C5f 




i5-» 


70-74 


75-79 


10-14 


I5f 


l,497,C75 


4 


,C94,721 


10 


,2»,5M 


3 


,IM,»4 


2,159,530 


1,I42,C94 


1,011,742 


CC7,97I 


1.2X 




1.3X 




4.0X 




1.7X 


2.CX 


4.3Z 


7.fZ 


17.0Z 


91. K 




91. 7X 




9C.0X 




9I.3X 


97 .41 


95. 7Z 


92. IS 


13. OZ 


94. IX 




94. 2X 




19. 7X 




93. CX 


92. 2X 


19. IZ 


13. OX 


«7.9Z 


15. » 




I4.4X 




74. IX 




I1.9X 


71. 4X 


72.0Z 


C2.1Z 


45.3X 


12. 2Z 




I1.7X 














51. 2Z 


40. OX 


9. OX 




9. OX 




14!9X 




ll!7X 


uiix 


n'.ix 


20.IZ 


22. cr 


I.U 




9. OX 




14. IX 




10. 9X 


13.1X 


1C.4Z 


20. IZ 


21. 7Z 


3.2S 




3.2X 




5.0X 




J.5X 


4. OX 


5.3Z 


7.IZ 


13.«X 


1.4X 




.IX 




.2X 










.0 


•IZ 


.4X 




.7t 




2. IX 




i!ox 


l!5X 


2!3Z 


3.9Z 


7.7Z 


1.5X 




1.3X 




1.3X 




1.2X 


1.2X 


1.3Z 


1.3Z 


1.5Z 


,153,592 


5 


440,013 15, 


235,111 


4 


H7,335 


3,9C2,C19 


2,952,351 


1,901,112 


1,524,701 


.1% 




I.IX 




7.0X 




1.7X 


3.1X 




13.1Z 


27. 7Z 


99.2X 




9I.9X 




93.0X 




91. 3Z 


9C.9X 


93. 7Z 


IC.9Z 


72.3Z 


93.5X 




92. 2X 




•0.7X 




90. 2Z 


IC.9X 


10. 5Z 


C9.4Z 


41. 4Z 


79.0X 




70. 7X 




42. 7X 




59. 7X 


47. IX 


35. IZ 


23.cz 


13.9Z 


C9.CX 




C2.3X 




34. 7X 




51»IX 








S.9Z 


14.5% 




21.5X 




37. 9X 




30.5X 


39! IX 


45!4Z 


45.'lZ 


34. 5Z 


13.7X 




20. CX 




3C.9X 




29. 5X 


31. IX 


44. 2Z 


44. 7Z 


33. 3Z 


4.CX 




5.7X 




11. 4X 




7. IX 


9. IX 


12. 2Z 


ic.cz 


22. IZ 


1.4X 




.9X 




.2X 




.5X 








.IZ 


1.3X 




2. OX 




5.4X 




2. IX 


3.'9X 


3!lZ 


licz 


13. U 


I.IX 




l.OX 




l.OX 




l.OI 


l.OX 


l.OI 


l.OZ 


I.IZ 


,C51,2C7 


10,134,104 


25,491,311 


1, 


717,959 


C,I22,149 


4,795,045 


2,920,554 


2,192,C79 


l.OX 




1.2Z 




5.IX 




1.7X 


2.9X 


3.5Z 


11. 3Z 


24. 4Z 


99. OX 




91. IX 




94. 2Z 




91. 3X 


97.1X 


94. 5Z 


II. 7Z 


73.cz 


93.IX 




93. IX 




I4.3Z 




91. 7X 


19. IX 


t3.tZ 


74. IZ 


54.3Z 


11. 9X 




77. IX 




S5.CX 




C9.5X 


co.cz 


49. 3Z 


3C.9Z 


23. 5Z 


75. 5X 




71. 3X 




49. CX 




C4.0X 


54. 9X 


42.9Z 


30. OZ 


1C.3Z 


11.9X 




11. IZ 




21. 7X 




22 .21 


21. 5Z 


34.5Z 


37 .2Z 


30.9Z 


11. IX 




15. 2X 




27. 7X 




21. 3X 


27.cz 


33.5Z 


3C.1Z 


29.IZ 


4.0X 




4.5X 




i.tz 




3.5X 


C.9Z 


9.CZ 


13. 5Z 


20.0Z 


1.4X 




.IX 




.2X 




.4X 


.2Z 


.IZ 


.IZ 


.IZ 


.9X 




1.4X 




4. IX 




2. OX 


2.9Z 


4.5Z 


7.0Z 


11. 4Z 


1.3X 




1.2X 




I.IX 




I.U 


I.IZ 


I.IZ 


I.IZ 


1.2Z 
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Although the figures for the combined age group, "65 plus," 
would imply a shift at that age, these and other changes in living 
arrangements are not sudden, for they do not reflect meoor a^just^ 
ments with retirement or sudden responses to particular ages. 
They are gradual, with the most substantial changes appearing for 
the people aged 85 and over, the "frail elderly." Tfds group, howev- 
er, also includes a wide age range, and so it probably still does not 
represent a radical shift in behavior when people reach the second 
half of their eighties. More likely it represents more rapid but stUl 
graduated changes in living arrangements from age to age, based 
on faster changes in need for alternative situations. 

Men and women living in households still have substantially dif- 
ferent living arrangements. For both sexes, the percent of people 
living in families decreases with age. However, for women, the de- 
cline is sharper, from 79.0 percent living in families at ages 55 to 
59 to 59.7 percent at ages 65 to 69, to 35.1 percent at ages 75 to 79 
and to only 13.9 percent in families above age 85. Slightly more 
men at ages 55 to 59 live in families (85.1 percent), and the decline 
IS less steep with age. By ages 65 to 69, 81.9 percent of men still 
live in families; by ages 75 to 79, that figure is 72.0 percent. Even 
at age 85 and over, 45.3 percent of men still live in families. Most 
older people who live in families are married and live with their 
spouse. 

In contrast, most of those who live with nonfamily members live 
alone. CFhe Census Bureau defines a "nonfamily household" as a 
household with a person living alone or with other people unrelat- 
ed to one another J The proportion of older women who live alone 
IS much larger than the proportion of men, at e£l ages. Among men 
the percentage living alone increases from 8.1 percent at ages 55 to 
59, to 10.9 percent at 65 to 69, 16.4 at 75 to 79, and 2L7 among 
those 85 and over. Among women, the percentage living alone at 
ages 55 to 59 is higher— 13.7, and that increases to 29.5 at ages 65 
to 69, 44.2 at ages 75 to 79, but declines to 33.3 among women 85 
and older. Nearly three times as many women as men live alone 
(between ages 65 and 79) because so many more women are wid- 
owed. 

Changes in household living arrangements are the most dramatic 
among the group known as the old-old or the frail elderly. Fewer 
women aged 85 and over live alone than do yoimger women. This is 
because relatively larger numbers of them are living in group quar- 
ters, and a substantial number are moving in with other relatives 
(primarily children, as seen in the proportion of women who are 
parents to the householder) in these ages. Among men also, at 
these ageSt there are substantial increases in those living with 
their childrta or in group quarters. 

Group quarters.— NLore than one-fourth of women 85 and over 
live in homes for the aged. The major type of group quarters in 
which the elderly live is homes for the aged, and therefore that cat- 
egory is of primary interest here. (Other types of group quarters in- 
clude mental hospitals, correctional institutions, religious institu- • 
tions, rooming houses, and others. It is relatively rare for the aged 
to live in such situations.) Table 3 shows that after age 65 for men 
and age 60 for women, a m^'ority of people in group quarters in 
each cohort are in such homes for the aged. The percentage of all 
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people in the age group in homes for the aged, however, increases 
sharply with age. Even at age 75 to 79, only 3.5 percent of all men 
and 5.3 percent of all women are in homes for the aged. By age 85 
and over, however, 15.2 percent of men and 25.3 percent of women 
are in homes for the aged. 
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TAtU Si TTTt OP CMXTP QOARRU BT iOI MD «, IIM 



HAU 
55-M 

70-74 
75-7» 

ao-«4 



far tlM 



NrcMt Parcamt 

af Ai« la Miaa 

Oravp far At** 
*mUr 2/ 3/ 



20,120 
23 .140 
40,3«0 
SI, MO 
IS,740 
17,220 
101 ,7U 



0.4X 
O.S 
1.0 
1.1 

s.s 
t.t 

1S.2 



1.4X 
1.1 
2.1 

S.« 
4.S 
4.7 
7.2 



HmitaX laapttala 



Pareaat Pareait 
af A|a U HaataX 
Group laapltala 
U 2^ 



OtlMr i/ 
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1,120 
■,040 
S,HO 
S,740 
S,000 
2,4M 



0.2X 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

O.S 

0.4 



4. «X 

5. « 
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2.S 
l.« 
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1.0 
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•»«• 
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211,210 
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43,M0 
S«,900 
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211,710 
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1.1 
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4(,7(0 
41,140 
37,400 
33,740 
33,(40 
40,(20 



0.3 
0.4 
0.4 
0.( 
0.1 
1.3 
2.1 



O.S 
O.S 
O.S 
O.S 
0.7 
1.2 
1.1 



O.S 
O.S 
O.S 
0.( 
0.( 
0.( 
0.1 



1.4 
1.2 
1.0 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
1.0 



M,300 
Si ,000 
■2,1(0 

m,7M 

1(3,320 
2M,9(0 
421,140 



114,((0 
11I,H0 
130,040 
1M,000 
2(3,(20 
329,0(0 
333,900 



0.1 

1.1 
1.7 
3.1 
(.3 
13.1 
27 r 7 



1.0 
1.2 
1.7 
2.9 
S.S 
11.3 
24.4 



0.9 
1.0 
1.S 
2.2 
3.3 
4.4 
7.3 



2.0 
2.1 
2.7 
S.S 
4.7 
S.( 
9.S 



i/ lBel«4ai CtrraetlaMl laatltatlaaa. Military Qaartara, Callaga Datmltarlaa, Utmim >•«•«• aa^ Othar Orwip Quanara. 

2/ Pareaat af ill paraaaa la aaek aia mi ao ftaap hIm ara Uvla« la tka apaelflad typa af fraap qaartara. 

i/ Pareaat af aU paraaM* IS aaJ avar llvlac Im tha apaelflal type af fxaap ^wartara aha ara la «adi ^a aad aac ftaap* 

lOWCIi 0. (. Saraaa af tha Caaaua, 1910 Caaaaa af Papalatlaa mi laaaiaf, paMle V— Hiei«4at« tepla, apaeial 
taWlatlaa. 
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There are many more older women than older men living in 
homes for the aged, particularly in the highest age groups. Of all 
persons living in homes for the aged, 27.1 percent are women age 
85 and over. Over half of all residents are women age 75 and over. 
Men in this age range are only a little more than 16 percent of all 
residents in homes for the aged. Altogether, greater than two- 
thirds of the population in homes for the aged are women. 

The percentage of people in other t5npes of group quarters hous- 
ing also increases with age, more sharply for women than for men. 
This primarily reflects increased numbers of women in rooming 
houses. 
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Chapter 2 
INCOME STATUS 



Labor Force Participation 

Labor force participation of both men and women drops off 
sharply with increasing age. (According to census definition, per- 
sons are labor force participants if they are either: (1) currently 
employed, or (2) actively seeking work and available to work. The 
labor force participation rate is the percent of people in a specified 
group who meet these criteria.) Figure 5 shows that, among men, 
in 1980 the labor force participation rate was highest at ages 45 to 
49, and declined steadily at older ages, with particularly sharp 
drops for each older cohort after the mid-50's. Tlius, by ages 65 to 
69, less than a third of all men continued to work, and by ages 80 
to 84, less than a tenth were working. The differences in the popu- 
lation of men aged 65 and over are particularly interesting, for the 
labor force participation rate continues to decline as steeply as at 
earlier ages. 

(20) 
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Labor force participation rates among women are lower than 
those among men, although they follow the same general pattern 
of decline with increasing age. However, the decline starts with the 
very youngest age group (age 20 to 24), where nearly 70 percent of 
all women are working. By ages 55 to 59, this declines to just under 
half of all women. Labor force participation rates among women 
from their mid-50's on are about half the rates of men. 

In interpreting these labor force participation rates, it is particu- 
larly miportant to keep in mind the problems discussed earlier 
about the processes of aging and cohort succession. These rates 
surely reflect declining labor force participation as part of the ex- 
perience of aging but they also reflect significant differences among 
cohorts. Each younger cohort today is behaving differently from its 
predecessors. Labor force participation among young men has been 
declmmg slightly over the last 25 years. Among young women, it 
has been increasing rapidly.® The younger cohorts are unlikely to 
behave m precisely the manner that this figure would imply if the 
data were interpreted as solely reflecting the aging process. 

Household Income 

The household income of the elderly population has often been 
contrasted to that of other households, with rather dramatic re- 
sults. (Household income will be used for this discussion, rather 
th^ income of the families or individuals within the households.) 
Other studies have noted that following retirement, income can 
drop by as much as a third to a half.'' However, most comparisons 
focus on the difference between all persons 65 and older fi-om other 
adults or from persons immediately before retirement age. As in 
the case with living arrangements, however, there are continued 
changes with increasing age and important differences within the 
elderly population. These differences are related to the varied 
living arrangements, and in combination these two characteristics 
have important implications for the resources different groups 
have available for food, shelter, and other expenses. 

Median income 

The median incomes of older people are substantially lower than 
those of younger adults. In addition, there are marked differences 
between groups within the elderly population. Table 4 shows the 
median household income for householders of different ages and by 
sex, according to their living arrangements. The categories of living 
arrangements in this table vary slightly from the preceding tables, 
because the unit of analysis is the householder rather than the in- 
dividual. (A "householder" is a person in whose name a home is 
owned or rented. There is only one householder for any household, 
accordmg to statistical rules imposed by the Census Bureau.) 
Among all households with male househoMers, median incomes for 



HZ* V-^L?**^ ?L^® Cenaui. Statistical Abatract of the United States: 1984. 104th edition. 
Wasnuu^n, DC^ 1988. 

' Soldo. America's Elderly^^the 1980*8; U.S. Congnm. Senate. Special Committee on Aging. 
Mat°^* 198? ' 2d Se«j. Washington, UJS. G<n^. 
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those ages 65 to 69 are 56.^ percent of the income for men ages 55 
to 59. For households with female householders aged 65 to 69, the 
disparity is actually slightly less, at 60.2 percent of the income of 
those 55 to 59. 'Hiis age differentied in household income is relative- 
ly consistent among all the different types of living arrangements. 
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TAILK 4: KEDDW HOUSBHOtD INCOME FOR DIPFEWSlfr tlVIWC AMAHGEMEIfTS, 
ST SEX AND AGE OF ROUSEHGU}ER, 1980 



S«x and tlTlng 



ArrangtMnti 










Agi 
















MALI 


25-64 


3>-3f 


60-64 


65-59 


70-:^4 


75 


"59 


80-H 


85+ 


tiTlns Aloni 


$13,800 


$11,600 


$ 8 


,900 


$ 6,400 


$ 5 


,600 


$ 5 


,200 


S 5,000 


5 4 


,800 


. LlTlng with Spouii 


24,000 


25,400 


21 


,000 


14,600 


12 


,000 


10 


,000 


9,600 


8 


,900 


tlTlnt with Sibling 


21,500 


20,000 






14,100 


12 


,100 


11 


,400 


10,600 


9 


,900 


Uvlng with Chlldrin 


19,400 


21,300 


19 


,700 


16,000 


14 


,600 


14 


,900 


14,500 


14 


,600 


tiring with Othir KalaClTii 18,400 


17,000 


t L 

m 


,200 


11,700 


11 


,000 


11 


,000 


11,000 


12 


,500 


LlTlng with NonrilatlTtt 


22,300 


18 ,200 


15 


,500 


11,800 


10 


,900 


10 


,400 


10,900 


11 


,400 


Total 


22,800 


24,000 


19 


,700 


13,500 


11 


,000 


9 


,500 


8,600 


7 


,600 


FEMALE 


























LlTlng Aloni 


S 9,700 


$ 8,300 


$ 6 


800 


$ 5,400 


$ 4 


900 


$ 4 


,600 


$ 4,400 


$ 4 


,100 


LlTlng with Spouii 


23,900 


23,400 


18 


500 


14,400 


11 


800 


10 


800 


10,600 


10 


200 


LlTlng with Sibling 


18,000 


17,000 


14 


800 


12,600 


11. 


800 


10 


900 


10,200 


9 


800 


LlTlng with Chlldrin 


10,600 


14,400 


15, 


000 


14,300 


13, 


700 


13, 


400 


13,000 


11. 


900 


LlTlng with Othir RcUtlTii 


12,800 


11,700 


10. 


500 


8,900 


«. 


900 


9, 


300 


10,200 


10, 


100 


LlTlng with nonrilitlTii 


20,400 


16,800 


14. 


200 


12,300 


11, 


800 


11. 


500 


11,100 


11, 


100 


Total 


11,400 


11,300 


9, 


100 


6,800 


5. 


900 


5, 


200 


4,900 


4. 


700 



Sourcit 0. 1. luriiu of thi Cinsui, 1980 Canaus o£ Population and Houalng, Fubllc Oii 
Mlcro4ata Saapla, ip«clal tibulatlona. 
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The levels of median income for different types of living arrange- 
ments, however, are not consistent. Elderly householders living 
with their children have substantially higher household income 
than persons in any other type of living arrangement, and the dif- 
ferences increase with age. At all ages, men and women living 
alone have by far the lowest median income. In fact, next to 
women living alone, men living alone have the lowest median in- 
comes of any group shown. Among households of male household- 
ers ages 65 to 69, those who are living with children clearly have 
the highest level of median household income, at $16,000. Men 
living with their spouse eiyoy the second highest level, $14,600. 
Men. living alone have the smallest median household income, at 
$6,400. The differences are similar among female householders, 
except that at ages 65-69 female householders living with their 
spouses show the highest median household income, at $14,400. 
However, at older ages, female householders living with children 
have the highest incomes.® 

Household income levels are consistently lower for each older 
cohort, and' the changes start even earlier than age 65 Although 
households headed by persons 65 to 69 have much lower incomes 
than those of persons aged 55 to 59, the figures show that this is 
not a one-time reduction of income associated with attaining age 
65. A note of caution: these figures cannot be interpreted as incui- 
cating that anv given household's income will decline steadily as 
its head ages. Again, because the data are cross-sectional they indi- 
cate simply that in 1980, households that were headed by someone 
aged 60 to 64 on average had less income than households headed 
-by someone aged 55 to 59. They do not indicate that those latter 
households will have less and less income as the 55 to 59 year old 
men age, for only by obtaining repeated observations of those 
men's incomes can such assertions be supported. 

Nevertheless, these data do show that each older cohort has less 
income available than the preceding one, and that relationship per- 
tains to all types of living arrangements for both male and female 
householders. Most likely, those lower levels reflect both declining 
income with age and lower lifetime levels of income of the older 
cohorts, as was shown in an earlier section of this study. In these 
respects, the pattern appears lately to continue, since the next co- 
horts that will enter the aged designation of 65 and over show the 
same pattern of lower income at higher ages. 

An interesting aspect of this table is the relationship between in- 
comes of householders living alone and those living with a spouse. 
As noted, within the same age groups, the median household in- 
comes of male householders living with a spouse are much higher 
than those of either male or female householders living alone. And, 
they are still higher than the incomes of male or female household- 
ers living alone in the next older cohort. Part of this difference re- 
sults from additional payments from Social Security and Supple- 
mental Security Income for spouses. The category of householders 



' NinetyHsix percent of married couple houiseholds in which both husband and wife are present 
are designated as having a male householder (because people identifled tiiemselves this way on 
the census questionnaire). Consequently, less attention will be i>aid to the category of female 
householders living with spouse for the remainder of the analysis since they represent so few 
married couple households. 
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living alone includes some persons who have never married and 
who may have had a lifetime of very low incomes. However, for 
these age groups, the category living alone includes a large propor- 
tion of widows and widowers. (An indication of this can be seen in 
the earlier figures showing marital statxis by age. For women, at 
all ages from 55 on up, there are many more widowed persons than 
persons never married. The same is the case among men above age 
65.) Thus, a comparison of the median household incomes of house- 
holders living with a spouse with those of individuals living alone 
provides a somewhat tenuous indicator of the effects of losing a 
spouse on a family's income. It has been estimated that a surviving 
spouse needs two-thirds to three-fourths of the couple's previous 
income to maintain a similar standard of living.® The neieds of a 
smaller household are clearly less than of a larger one. Neverthe- 
less, the differences in income shown in this table are very large. 

The assumptions in this characterization of the situation are 
clearly many: That the woman is also aged 65 to 69; that her 
income declines immediately; that it would decline to the average 
of all other women living alone, many of whom might have been 
living alone for many years or never married; that there is no dif- 
ferential mortality for husbands at lower income levels; and that 
widowhood and divorce operate in the same manner. Nevertheless, 
it is an indicfe-Lion that the effects of losing a spouse on household 
income are very great. This effect has been documented for house- 
holds in general to the extent that it has been shown that a m^jor 
cause for households falling into poverty is a change in household 
composition, primarily the loss of a spouse.^^ 

Sources of income 

The most common source of income among the elderly is Social 
Security; the next most common is interest, dividends, and rental 
(asset-related) income. Table 5 shows the percentage of families or 
unrelated individuals receiving income from various sources. These 
figures refer to income received in 1979, the calendar year prior to 
the 1980 census. The table highlights several interesting patterns 
of income recipiency among these cohorts. 



• President's Commission on Pension Policy. Coming of Age: Toward a National Retirement 
Income Policy. Washington, DC, February 26, 1981. 

Duncan, Greg. Years of Poverty, Years of Plenty. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, 1984. 
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TABLE 5« P«rc«nCas« Racalvlnf DlffaranC Sourcas of Inccmt by Aft for 
F«alll«s and Unrslated Individuals, 1980 



Parctnt rtctlvlof lnco«« aourcs 



Age y Earnings Asset>relatsd 2/ Social aecurlt/ Public assistance All other 



FAMILIES 












55-59 


93.1 


52.5 


18.0 


6.8 


29.2 


60-64 


84.2 


56.3 


40.3 


7.5 


36.1 


65-69 


62.3 


58.9 


83.6 


9.8 


44.2 


70-74 


47.2 


58.8 


91.6 


11.0 


42.5 


75-79 


38.8 


57.3 


93.2 


12.5 


37.9 


80-84 


34.3 


57.1 


92.5 


12.5 


38.7 


85-1- 


34.4 


55.3 


91.8 


15.3 


37.8 


UNRELAXED 


INDIVIDUALS 










55-59 


70.2 


38.5 


12.5 


8.5 


22.2 


60-64 


54.5 


42.0 


42.4 


4.7 


25.6 


65-69 


29.8 


45.3 


81.9 


11.8 


28.9 


70-74 


17.3 


46.3 


87.8 


12.3 


27.4 


75-79 


11.6 


46.0 


88.5 


12.5 


25.7 


80-84 


8.6 


46.4 


88.0 


12.7 


24.7 


85+ 


6.9 


45 3 


87.7 


14.7 


20,7 



SOUKCS: U.S. Bureau of the Census » 1980 Csnsus of Population and Rousing » Public 
Use Mlcrodata Saaple» special tabulatlona. 

y Age of faally head or age of unrelated Individuals. 

It Interest, dividends, or net rental Income. 
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The first point to be made about these data is a technical one. A 
comparison of the percentages of persons in each cohort who re- 
ceive earnings with the rates of labor force participation shown 
earlier in figure 5 appears to show a discrepancy in that for each 
cohort, the labor force participation rates are much lower. Two fac- 
tors may contribute to this apparent inconsistency. First, the labor 
force data are for individuals and the income data (in the first 
panel of data) are for families. Thus, if any member of the family 
claimed incoitae from earnings, the family would be included. That 
the income data on unrelated individuals are closer to the labor 
force participation rates lends credence to this factor's contribution 
to the discrepancy. Second, the earnings data were collected to 
refer to an entire calendar year; if individua- ceive any such 
income during the coux^e of a year, they are counted. In contrast, 
the labor force data refer only to the precise time the census was 
taken— April 1, 1980. Persons who worked only intermittently 
would be likely to be included as receiving earnings but less likely 
to be counted as in the labor force. 

Patterns of income recipiency vary in consistent patterns among 
the cohorts shown here. Members of each older cohort are increas- 
ingly less likely to receive income from earnings. Income from 
assets does not vary as much, though a higher percentage of people 
in their late 60's receive it than do any other age groups. Each 
older cohort is more likely to receive Socisd Security, until the 
cohort aged 75 to 79. From the late 50's to the late 60's, the proba- 
bility of recipiency increases rapidly with age, but then levels off in 
the late 70's. People aged 85 and over are slightly less likely to re- 
ceive Social Security, which probably reflects cohort differences in 
developing lifetime patterns of eligibility for this relatively recent 
program. Nevertheless, in each of the cohorts after the major eligi- 
bility ages of 62 and 65, a strong majority of people receive Social 
Security. Figure 6 demonstrates these shifts in types of income re- 
ceived by age for families and unrelated individuals. 
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Finally, each older cohort is more likely to receive some income 
from public assistance; in these age groups, the primary source of 
such income is Supplemental Security Income. The higher probabil- 
ity of recipiency in the older cohorts reflects their lower incomes, 
discussed earlier. Families and unrelated individuals are about 
equally likely to receive public assistance, particularly among the 
older cohorts. This is interesting particularly in light of the fact 
that families are substantially more likely to receive any other 
source of income than are unrelated individuals. 

Poverty among the elderly 

Just as median incomes of elderly households decline with in- 
creasing age, poverty increases sharply with age. The different 
types of income different cohorts receive also reflect different 
amounts. Among older cohorts, there are fewer earners and more 
Social Security and Supplemental Security Income recipients, but 
the latter sources of income do not fully replace the lost earnings. 

An indicator of the level of need in a population is the incidence 
of poverty. (The Census Bureau classifies families or unrelated indi- 
viduals as being in poverty if their total cash income falls below a 
specified threshold. The threshold varies by family size and is up- 
dated annually to account for inflation. Theae thresholds are the 
official poverty definition mandated by the U.S. Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget.) Table 6 thows several important aspects of pov- 
erty in the elderly population. First, it clarifies that poverty in the 
elderly population is substantially higher than among the remain- 
ing adult population. In 1982 and 1983, the poverty rate among the 
elderly was lower than that of the total population. This compari- 
son, however, includes children and young adults. When the elder- 
ly are compared to only the remaining adult population, their pov- 
erty rate is higher. This is the case even though poverty among the 
aged has declined since 1980.** Among all households with male 
householders, the poverty rate for those aged 25 to 64 was 6.3 per- 
cent in 1980. For those over age 65, the rate was 10.7 percent. For 
female headed households, the comparable figures were 23.3 per- 
cent and 26.2 percent. 



* * U.S. Bureau of the Cenauj. Current Population Reports. Seriei P-60, No. 147. Characteruh 
tici of the Population Below the Poverty Level: 1983. Waihington, U.S. Govt. Print Off., 1985. p. 
2. 
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TAILS (. Pov«rC7 SCtCut by LlTt&| Arrao|tataCi, A|t, tad Stx of 
RotuthtUtr, Paretttt Itlov PoTtrcy, ISM 
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3.3 
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1.0 
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12.2 


II. 3 


10.; 
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I.I 


•13.3 


13. 1 


14.3 


II.3 
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13.1 
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II. 4 


II. 1 


20.9 


20.1 


21.2 
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24.3 
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3.9 
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1.4 


10.3 


13.0 


U.I 


17.2 
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19. 1 


24.9 


27.1 


21. 1 
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39.1 
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I.I 
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10. 0 


10.7 


13.2 
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10.4 


9.3 


7.1 


7.1 


7.3 


7.7 


10. 1 


LlTlng vlch Chlldrtn 
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17.0 


14. 1 


12.6 


12.4 


12. 1 


II. 1 


II.3 


LlTlng vlch ochtr IttadTtt 


II.7 


21.7 


23.0 


21.4- 


23.1 


24.0 


II. 1 


17.3 


LlTlng vlch NtnrtlnclTtt 


II. 1 


27.3 


32.0 


29.1 


27.3 


21.1 


31.2 


34.1 
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23.3 


20.4 


23.1 


22.1 


24.3 


27.0 


29.3 


34.1 
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7.7 


9.7 


LlTlng vlch Chlldrtn 


21.1 


U.I 


13.3 


12.3 


I2.I 


12.1 


11.7 


11. 1 


LlTlng vlch ochtr Itlaf iTtt 


14.3 


11. 1 


21. L 


24.3 


23.7 


22.1 


II. I 


II. 4' 


LlTlng vlch KonrtlatlTtt 


13. 1 


22.0 


21.9 


23.1 


23.3 


21.9 


21.1 


31.4 
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10. 1 


9.3 


12.0 


13.1 


II.4 


20.1 


22.1 


27.3 



SOUlCZi U.S. lortaa tf cbt Ctuut, 1910 Ctntut of Popultcltt tnd Eooslng, PvbUe Ut* 
MlerodACt Supit, tptclnl Cxhiltdont. 
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^ Table 6 also demonstrates that the incidence of poverty generally 
rises with age. Again, there are no two specific age groups between 
which the increase is most dramatic; there appears to be a fairly 
constant increase from cohort to cohort, and— with few excep- 
tions—in all types of living arrangements. Among households 
headed by men aged 65 to 69, the poverty rate is 42 percent higher 
than among those headed by men aged 55 to 59 (8.4 and 5.9 per- 
cent, respectively). For households headed 'tyy women, the excess is 
somewhat lower, at 12 percent (22.8 and 20.4 percent, respectively). 
The percent increase from age to age for women will naturally be 
smaller than for men because the rates themselves are so much 
higher for women. In fact, the difference in the rates between dif- 
ferent ages for women and for men are similar. 

Poverty rates are higher among older cohorts. Households 
headed by men aged 75 to 79 are 55 percent more likely to be in 
poverty than those headed by men aged 65 to 69 (13.0 and 8.4 per- 
cent, ' respectively); the relationship for households headed by 
women of the same ages, 18 percent (27.0 and 22.8 percent, respec- 
tively, in poverty). Among the frail elderly, poverty reaches its 
highest rates; households headed by such m^es £ire more than 
twice as likely to be in poverty than in households headed by men 
aged 65 to 69. Among such households headed by women, the likeli- 
hood is 50 percent greater. 

The table also shows very different rates of poverty according to 
type of household, at any age. In general, among male headed 
households with heads aged 55 through 69, the incidence of poverty 
when the man is living alone is about four times higher than for 
men living with a spouse. At older ages, the differential by house- 
hold type is somewhat reduced, because the rate of poverty in mar- 
ried couple households increases faster with age. The pattern 
among female headed households is similar. Nevertheless, even 
among the frail elderly, the incidence of poverty among people 
living alone is still two to three times as high as it is among mar- 
ried couple households. Women who live alone have the highest 
rates of poverty; men who live alone also have very high rates. In 
addition, men and women living with nonrelatives also have very 
high poverty rates. 

In households where the householder is neither living with a 
spouse nor living alrne, but is living with a sibling, with children, 
or with other relal./es, the poverty rate tends to fall in between 
the levels already mentioned. These householders have available to 
them the income other household members can provide, and so 
would be expected to be closer to those of married couples. Howev- 
er, often when people are living with persons other than a spouse it 
is because either or both parties need to pool income in order to 
make ends meet.^^ 

Table 7 shows similar information for households in near-pover- 
ty, whose income is under 125 percent of the poverty rate. These 
data show similar relationships between the different age groups 
and between t3rpes of households according to composition and sex 
of head. The incidence of near poverty among the elderly popula- 



»* Schulz, James H. The Economics of Aging. Belmont, CA, Wadsworth Publishing Co.» 1980. 
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tion is higher than for the remainder of the adult population. The 
differences are most noticeable among households where either a 
man or a woman is living alone (with near poverty rates of 44.6 
and 58.7 percent at age 85 and over, respectively) and in female 
headed households of all types (51.0 percent age 85 and over in 
near poverty). 
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TABU 7: FovarCx SCaCua Llvlsg Arran|aMnCa, kgm, %mA Ux of 
■ouaaholdac, PtceanC Balow 123 FarcaaC •t FoTacc;, 1980 
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Figure 7 demonstrates that the majority of poor households 
among the aged consist of people living alone. With increasing age, 
a declining percentage of poor households are people living with a 
spouse. Table 8 shows the composition of poverty in the different 
groups. By far, the preponderance of poverty among older women 
at all ages is among those who live alone. At ages 55 to 59, 63.0 
percent of women in poverty live alone. But by age 85 and over, 
80.6 percent of the poor women live alone. 
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tAlLE 8: Cofjpotltlon of Kou««hoIda In Fov«eer ieeordlng Co LlTlng 
ArrangMtnCs, Ag«, and Sax of Houitholdtr, i960 
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With age, more of the women in poverty are alone; the next larg- 
est group is those living with their children, but the proportion of 
women in poverty who live with children declines with age. This 
table does not include persons living in group quarters; if these 
people have lower incomes on average than their peers in house- 
holds, this tabulation will not reflect a substantial portion of the 
elderly in poverty living in such arrangements. Studies have shown 
that people without a spouse are much more likely to spend time 
in nursing homes. 

Among older men, also, in each older age group those who live 
alone form an increasingly larger share of those in poverty, rising 
from 27.0 percent at ages 35 to 59 to 51.5 percent at fJbove age 85. 
A large percentage of men in poverty live with their spouses. This 
percentage steadily declines from 65.0 percent at ages 55 to 59 to 
41.0 percent above age 85. This decline may reflect a relatively 
higher percentage of dissolution of marriages by death or divorce 
(though the latter is minimal at these ages) among families with 
lower incomes, so that survivors at later ages live alone or with 
other persons. 

Income/need ratio 

Women and the frail elderly have lower Lioomes relative to their* 
needs than do other elderly persons. Examining poverty rates pro- 
vides somewhat limited information, for it shows only how many 
people are above and below a specific income level. Another way to 
examine need is to compare a person's income to his poverty 
threshold The poverty level is designed to be an indicator of need; 
the threshold for a family or individual is adjusted for family size 
and is conceptualized to reflect the level of need for a family. The 
ratio of a family's actual income to the poverty threshold level (for 
a family of its size and characteristics) is known as the income/ 
need ratio. It shows not only whether a family's income is above or 
below the poverty level, but also by how much. For example, a 
family whose income is 200 percent of the poverty threshold has 
income twice as high as the poverty level and is substantially 
better off than a faimly whose income is 110 percent of the poverty 
threshold, even though both are above the poverty level. 

Table 9 shows the income/need ratios for families and unrelated 
individuals. This table confirms and elaborates on several of the 
points made about the data in table 6 that showed poverty rates. 
First, women living as unrelated individuals show substantially 
lower income/ need ratios than either male unrelated individuals or 
persons living in families. In all age cohorts, these women are 
three to four times more likely to have incomes below 75 percent of 
the poverty threshold than are persons in the male headed fami- 
lies. They are up to 40 percent more likely to be in this situation 
than are male unrelated individuals. Among all cohorts over age 
65, in comparison to male headed families, fewer than half as 
many female unrelated individusQs have incomes that are at least 
double the poverty threshold. And, as would be expected, they are 



^^De Vita, Carol J. The Older InatitutionaUzed Population: A Sociodemoffraphic Profile. 
Working Paper No. 5, AoA Grant No. 90-A~l68l, Washington, Center for Population Reeearch, 
Georgetown University, 1979. 
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much less likely to have incomes this high than are male unrelated 
individuals. 
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TABLE 9. Incoaa a Ptrctnt of Poverty Thraahold hj Agm lot FMiliaa and 
Qaralatad ladividuala, hf Sax: 1980 
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TAIU 9t IncwM •■ • Ptcctnt of Portrty Thraahold by kgm for Pmllltt 
OnreUtod Indlfldu»lt, by S**: 1980— Contlnutd 
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Second, regardless of their family type, each older cohort is less 
likely to have an income that is at least 200 percent of the poverty 
threshold. And, each is more likely to have lower income/need 
ratios. The range of income/need ratios that show the greatest dif- 
ferences among cohorts seem to be those around poverty— from 75 
to 125 percent of poverty. Among male unrelated individuals, more 
than three times as many in the 85 and over cohort have income/ 
need ratios (rf 100 to 125 percent as do those in the 55 to 59 cohort. 
More than twice as many are in the 75 to 100 percent range in the 
older cohort. This situation is similar among female unrelated indi- 
viduals. Among male headed families, the difference between these 
cohorts is even greater, but this is in part because of the very low 
levels of such families in these categories to begin with. 
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LIVING CONDITIONS 



The conditions under which the elderly are housed are a reflec- 
tion of their general living conditions. The remainder of this study 
presents information available from the 1980 census on a few as- 
pects of the adequacy of these circumstances. The issues that are 
addressed include housing tenure, housing costs related to house- 
hold income, age of the structure, when people moved into their 
housing, living density, and adequacy of the facilities as reflected 
in telephone access and completeness of kitchen facilities. 



With increasing age, larger proportions of older people rent their 
homes. The Census Bureau classifies occupied housing units accord- 
ing to whether they are owned or rented; the classification is called 
"housing tenure." Overall, more elderly people own their homes 
than rent, but there are wide variations in patterns of tenure, de- 
pending on age, sex, and living arrangements. Table 10 shows that 
male householders are more likely at all ages to own their homes 
than are female householders of the same age. Up to age 80 among 
male householders and for all femsde householders, the elderly are 
more likely to own than are householders aged 25 to 64. However, 
people of either sex who live alone are more likely to rent than are 
married persons. 

At higher ages, householders of either sex are increasingly likely 
to be renters. Tliis may indicate that with increasing age people 
are likelv to move into rental housing. However, it could also indi- 
cate that the younger cohorts over the course of their lifetimes 
have been increasingly more likely to purchase their own housing. 
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An interesting pattern appears in the comparison of married 
couple households to single-person households of either sex. Mar- 
ried couple households are less likely to own their housing in each 
older cohort. The same is the case with women who live alone. Men 
who live alone, however, are more likely to own their housing if 
they are members of the older cohorts. These patterns may indi- 
cate that men who live alone and own their houses are less likely 
to move for the same reasons that motivate older women and mar- 
ried couples to change their residence. This could be a result of less 
pressure from friends and family to move, as might be the case for 
older women or of less of a pull to move, as might be the case for 
older married couples. 

Relatively small numbers of people live in other arrangements, 
as was pointed out earlier. However, patterns of tenure among per- 
sons living with children show that such householders are more 
likely to own if they are male. Among the older cohorts, also, 
householders living with their children are more likely to own. 
There are no clear patterns of tenure among persons living with 
nonrelatives or with a sibling. 

Housing Costs 

Lower income households, female headed households, and house- 
holds with older heads spend relatively high shares of their income 
for housing. Information on housing costs is related to whether 
people own or rent their housing, but it provides a better indicator 
of their financial commitments. Since housing costs are frequently 
viewed as fixed, nondiscretionary expenditures, it is usefiil to ex- 
amine such costs as a percentage of the household's income. Table 
11 presents the median percentage of household income household- 
ers spend on housing according to whether they own or rent and 
what the total household income is. The housing costs which are 
included in the calculations include gross rent or mortgage (de- 
pending on tenure), basic utility costs (for all owners and for rent- 
ers if such fees are not included in the rent), and real estate taxes 
and insurance for owners. Each entry in the table shows the 
median percentage of household income people who are in that 
age, sex, tenure, and income category spend on their housing. The 
number of people in each cell of table 11 is included as Appendix B 
to supplement this table of percentages. 
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SiUar $2,500 


I0.2Z 


5l.9t 


57.AX 


53.7Z 


52.6Z 


52.0Z 


51.3Z 


51.4Z 


$2,500 ta 14,999 


53.2 


44.7 


42.0 


39.7 


31.4 


34.7 


34.4 


35.0 


$5,000 to 17.499 


3t.3 


32.4 


31.1) 


30.9 


30.4 


30.3 


31.3 


30.» 


$7,500 to 19.999 


29.0 


25.9 


25.5 


21.7 


21.5 


21.9 


27.3 


21.7 


$10,000 ta $12,499 


24.4 


22.3 


21.7 


22.3 


23.4 


24.3 


23.7 


25.5 


$12,500 ta $14,999 


21.0 


19.0 


11.9 


19.7 


20.$ 


21.1 


i22.3 


22.5 


$15,000 ta $17,499 


11.$ 


11.9 


17.3 


18.1 


11. R 


11.9 


1$.9 


21.1 


$17,500 ta $19,999 


17.1 


15.2 


15.4 


11.3 


17.0 


16.C 


17 .« 


17.5 


$20,000 ta $24,999 


15.3 


13.0 


12.7 


14.2 


14.4 


15.4 


15.1 


13.2 


$25,000 ta $29,999 


12.0 


10.1 


10.1 


11.2 


12.1 


13.0 


12.2 


10.9 


$30,000 to $34,999 
$35,000 ta 139,999 


10.3 


9.5 


9.2 


9.9 


9.R ' 


11.2 


11.0 


10.0 


9.5 


1.7 


$.9 


•.$ 


9.1 


9.7 


10.0 


9.3 


$40,000 to $49,999 


• .I 


$.5 


$.2 


1.4 


1.4 


1.9 


$.9 


9.7 


$50,000 ta $74,999 


7.7 


7.1 


7.t 


7.1 


7.5 


7.5 


7.5 


7.5 


$75,000 Md Orar 


7.5 


7.5 


7.5 


7.5 


7.5 


7.5 


7.5 


7.5 


Total 


It .4 


11.2 


17 .« 


21.7 


23.5 


2f.C 


25.5 


25.9 



Mala - Oim, vlth Mrtgaga 



5«dap $2,500 


42.5 


42.5 


42.5 


42.5 


42.5 


42.5 


42.5 


42.5 


$2,500 ta $4,999 


42.3 


42.3 


42.1 


42.0 


4i.e 


41.$ 


41.9 


42.0 


$5,000 to $7,499 


41.1 


40.7 


39.1 


39.1 


39.0 


39.5 


39.2 


39.3 


$7,500 to $9,999 


37.7 


35.1 


34.1 


33.4 


33.3 


32.0 


32.7 


35.4 


$10,000 ta $12,499 


32.1 


29.3 


27.3 


27.0 


21.9 


2(.0 


2C.5 


33.4 


$12,500 ta $14,999 


27.2 


23.9 


23.2 


23.3 


22.4 


23.5 


25.1 


25.4 


$15,000 ta $17,499 


24.1 


20.5 


20.2 


20.5 


19.7 


21.0 


20.2 


20.2 


$17,300 ta $19,999 


21.9 


U.3 


11.0 


It .4 


17.7 


U.2 


19. • 


19.0 


$20,000 ta $24,999 


19.5 


1S.9 


15.4 


15.9 


li.i 


1(.( 


15.4 


ii.4 


$25,000 to $29,999 
$30,000 ta $34,999 


17.3 


12.1 


12.2 


12.9 


13.2 


13.5 


12.1 


15.0 


15.1 


11.1 


lO.t 


11.4 


11.7 


11.4 


10.2 


13.9 


$35,000 to $39,999 


13.4 


10.1 


9.7 


10.3 


10.5 


13.0 


11.4 


9.9 


$40,000 ta $49,999 


ll.R 


9.3 


9.2 


9.4 


10.0 


9.0 


10.( 


7.9 


$50,000 ta $74,999 


10.4 


• .• 


8.7 


R.t 


9.2 


9.7 


9.9 


9.3 


$75,000 aad Ovar 


lO.i 


9.3 


9.1 


9.1 


9.1 


9.1 


9.3 


9.2 


Total 


11.1 


13.9 


15.1 


20.5 


24.0 


27. ( 


30.5 


33.4 



Hala - Ova, vlthout aortiasa 



"^ar $2,500 


41.5 


41.t 


41.4 


40.7 


40 


.5 


40.3 


39.1 


39.1 


12,500 ta $4,999 


31.9 


32.0 


31.1 


29.5 


29 


.2 


29.0 


29.1 


2R.3 


$5,000 to $7,499 


20.5 


20.5 


21.0 


20.5 


20 


.2 


20.0 


20.2 


19.9 


$7,500 ta $9,999 


13.4 


19.4 


15.9 


13.9 


15 


S 


15.9 


15.1 


15.1 


$10,000 ta $12,499 


12.i 


12.9 


13.0 


13.1 


13 


.1 


13.1 


13.0 


12.7 


112,300 ta $14,999 


10.9 


11.0 


11.2 


11.3 


11 


.2 


11.0 


lO.R 


10.9 


$15,000 ta $17,499 


9.7 


9.0 


9.1 


9.7 




.3 


9.0 


9.0 


9.5 


$17,300 ta $19,999 
120,000 ta $24,999 


7.4 


7.4 


7.7 


7.9 




.9 


7.9 


7.9 


7.5 


1.3 


<l.3 


1.4 


i.( 




.7 


(.R 


i.9 


1.9 


$25,000 ta $29,999 


5.7 


5.7 


5.7 


5.9 




9 


(.0 


5.9 


i.i 


$30,000 ta $34,999 
$35,000 ta 139,999 


S.4 


5.4 


5.4 


5.6 




.( 


5.( 


5.7 


5.1 


5.3 


5.2 


5.3 


5.4 




( 


5.4 


5.4 


5.5 


$40,000 ta $49,999 


5.2 


5.2 


5.2 


5.3 




.3 


5.5 


5.5 


5.2 


$50,000 ta $74,999 


5.1 


5.1 


5.1 


5.1 




.2 


5.2 


5.1 


5.1 


$75,000 aad Ovar 


5.2 


5.2 


5.2 


5.2 




.2 


5.3 


5.2 


5.3 


Tatai 


7.2 


7.0 


9.1 


10.9 


12 


.5 


13.5 


14. ( 


15. i 
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bf A|» 9ni tt* lUMthtUtr mU ltoiui«t Tamrt 
(CoatintMd) 
Mt4i«« PtrcMtac* by A«« 

25-a 55-59 iO-** i»-<9 70-74 75-79 



ywt*i» - lest 

DiZir 92,500 (0.2X 

12,500 tt 94,999 55.0 

95,000 tt 97,499 41.4 

97,500 t« 99,999 31.2 

910,000 t» 912,499 2i.4 

912,500 t« 914,999 22.1 

915,000 to 917,4H 20.5 

917,500 t» 919,999 11.4 

920,000 t» 924, n9 li.4 

925,000 f 929,999 13.1 

930,000 f 934,999 10.9 
935,000 t» 939,999 9.i 
940,000 f 949,999 f.fl 

950,000 t» 974,999 7.7 

975,000 «ai Orar 7.5 

Total 27.2 

>wi«li - Ovn, with aortgag* 

DiXir 92,500 42.5 

92,500 t» 94,999 42.3 

95,000 to 97,499 40.9 

97,500 to 99,999 37.2 

910,000 tt 912,499 31.3 

912,500 t» 914,999 2i.ft 

915,000 to 917,499 24.1 

917,500 t» 919,999 21.7 

920,000 t» 924,999 19.1 

925,000 t» 929, H9 li.fl 

930,000 to 934,999 14.7 

935,000 to 939,999 12.9 

940,000 t» 949,999 11.5 

950,000 to 974,999 10.4 

975,000 tni Omt 10.3 

T»ttl 24.7 

y— >lt - Own, without ■ortfisi 



5fl.M 
51.fl 
35.i 
21.4 
24.3 
21.5 
\9.7 
li.9 
14.5 
11.4 
9.5 
9.5 
i.4 
7.i 
7.5 
25.9 



42.5 
42.2 
40.0 
34.1 
27.9 
23.4 
21.3 
lt.5 
li.5 
13.4 
11.0 
11.1 
9.3 
t.i 
•.3 
22.S 



57. 7X 

47.2 

34.* 

27.1 

23.4 

20.5 

11.3 

lt',7 

13.5 

11.0 

9.5 

t.i 

1.2 

7.7 

7.5 
27.2 



42.5 
42.2 
39.1 
33.3 
2i.i 
23.0 
19.9 
lA.l 
15.9 
13.0 
11.2 
9.5 
9.4 
9.0 
t.^ 
2i.l 



54.4X 

42.0 

34.2 

29.1 

24.7 

20.9 

11.3 

li.2 

14.4 

10.4 

9.i 

9.2 

•.2 

7.i 

7.5 
29 .fl 



42.4 
42.1 
39.3 
32.3 
27.0 
23.0 
20.5 
It. 2 
15.i 
12 .• 
11.3 
10.5 
9.9 
9.« 
9.5 
33.1 



52.0X 

39.3 

35.4 

29.7 

24.9 

21.i 

19.1 

li.7 

14.7 

12.3 

9.9 

1.7 

1.2 

7.5 

7.5 
30.t 



42.5 
42.0 
39.4 
33.1 
21.0 
23.7 
21.fl 
19.2 
15.fl 
13.0 
11.7 
11.0 
lO.fl 
fl.i 
9.3 
3i.9 



52.4X 
31.2 
3i.2 
30.1 
25.3 
21.i 
19.9 
17.7 
15.3 
12.0 
lO.fl 
9.0 
• .5 
7.i 
7.5 
31.4 



42.5 
41.9 
39.3 
33.9 
27.9 
22.5 
20.4 
U.i 
li.5 
15. fl 
lO.i 
U.fl 
10.2 . 
fl.i 
9.4 
37.4 



51.3X 

31.0 

35.i 

29. i 

25.5 

2lf.fl 

19.7 

17.2 

15.fl 

12.0 

10.9 

9.3 

9.4 

7.5 

7.5 
31.7 



42.4 
42.0 
40.4 
33.2 
30.0 
24.t 
23.0 
19.4 
15.5 
15.0 
14.0 
10.0 

• .2 

• .3 
12.0 
3f.4 



S0.2X 

37.8 

35.4 

29.1 

24.1 

21.fl 

18.9 

li.3 

13.7 

12. i 

10.1 

9.9 

• .8 

7.5 

7.5 
31.t 



42.5 

42.3 

40.7 

3i.3 

33.8 

29. ( 

22.0 

18.0 

20.4 

13.1 

18.8 

13.1 

10.7 

10.5 

9.4 

39.3 



irniir 92,500 


41.7 


41.7 


41.5 


40. fl 


40.4 


40.3 


40.2 


40.3 


92,500 to 94,999 


34.7 


35.3 


33.7 


32.1 


31.4 


3i.o 


31.7 


32.1 


95,000 f 97, 4» 


21.7 


21.5 


21.4 


21.3 


21.0 


21.3 


21.2 


21.i 


97,500 t» 99,999 


li.i 


li.7 


li.5 


li.3 


15.9 


15.8 


li.O 


15.9 


910,000 to 912,499 


13.5 


13.i 


13.6 


13.2 


13.0 


13.1 


13.0 


13.0 


912,500 t» 914,999 


11.7 


U.i 


U.i 


11.5 


11.3 


11.3 


11.4 


11.3 


915,000 to 917,499 


10.1 


9.9 


10.0 


9.5 


9.4 


9.7 


9.7 


9.0 


917,500 c» 919,999 


8.1 


8.0 


7.9 


8.0 


8.4 


7.8 


8.3 


8.0 


$20,000 f 924, 9H 
925,000 t» 929,999 


7.0 


7.1 


i.9 


i.9 


7.0 


i.9 


7.3 


7.0 


i.l 


«.2 


i.O 


i.l 


i.5 


i.l 


i.2 


(.2 


930,000 t» 934,999 


5.8 


5.7 


5.fl 


5.9 


5.7 


5.9 


i.l 


9.i 


935,000 t» 939,999 


5.5 


5.5 


5.5 


5.4 


5.9 


5.i 


5.8 


9.8 


940,000 t» 949,999 
950,000 t» 974,999 


5.4 


5.4 


5.2 


5.4 


5.3 


9.3 


5.3 


5.2 


5.2 


5.2 


5.2 


5.3 


5.2 


9.2 


9.3 


9.2 


975,000 •ad Orar 


5.4 


5.3 


5.2 


5.3 


5.3 


5.2 


5.1 


5.4 


TWCtl 


13.1 


12.8 


U.i 


17.5 


19.1 


20.5 


21.i 


22.3 
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Three salient points are immediately evident despite the some- 
what formidable size of the table. First, this table clearly demon- 
strates the fact that lower income households pay a higher propor- 
tion of their income for housing. This relationship is the same for 
all age groups, for both sexes, and for all types of tenure. This is 
clear from an examination of the column of median percentages of 
income paid within any sex, age, and tenure category (for example 
male renters, aged 70-74); each successively higher income catego- 
ry pays a smaller percentage of that income for housing. 

Second, at higher ages, people pay a higher proportion of their 
income for housing. This is consistent for both sexes and for all 
types of tenure. A comparison of the median percentages of income 
spent on housing on the "Total" line for each sex/tenure category 
shows that each older cohort has a higher median. 

Third, female householders pay proportionately more for their 
housing than do male householders, at all ages and in all tenure 
categories. This can be seen by comparing the median percentage 
of income spent for housing for any age and tenure group of males 
to the percentage for the comparax>le group of females. Again, the 
comparison is consistent. 

^ A closer examination of the table provides some additional in- 
sights into the housing expenditures of older people. The first is 
that owners without a mortgage, as might be expected, are in rela- 
tively the best position. This holds for both males and females and 
at all incomes and age categories. In fact, female householders 
without a mortgage spend a smaller proportion of their income for 
housing than either men who rent or who have a mortgage. This 
group of people becomes increasingly significant with age, as larger 
proportions of people do own their homes with no mortgage com- 
mitments. Figure 8 shows that by age 65 more than half of all male 
householders own homes without a mortgage, as do about 45 per- 
cent of females. This increases to nearly 60 percent among older 
male cohorts and more than 45 percent among older females. Table 
12 provides the number of householders who own without a mort- 
gage, by age and sex. 
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TABLE 12 1 Nuabtr of Hou««hold«r« Who Own Without 
« Mortgagt, by As* and S«x: 1980 



Ag« of Houatholdtr 




Sax 




Hal* 


Vaoala 


Total 


55-59 


1,317,760 


411,380 


1,729,140 


60-64 


1,470,340 


562,980 


2,033,320 


65-69 


1,432,300 


703,520 


2,135,820 


70-74 


1,113,560 


718,280 


1,831,840 


75-79 


700,500 


605,840 


1,306,340 


80-84 


358,160 


394,440 


752,600 


85-89 


191,720 


244,900 


436,620 



Sourcas U.S. Buraau of tha Canaua, 1980 Canaua of Population and Houalag, 
Public Uaa Mlcrodata Saapla, apaclal tabulatlona. 
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^ Both owners with a mortgage and renters pay substantially 
higher portions of their household incomes on housing than do 
owners without a mortgage. Although these represent a minority of 
male headed households, they include a large number of house- 
holds and they represent a mcgority of femsde headed households. 
Because a mcgority of households are headed by women at these 
ages, a substantial portion of elderly households are in these cate- 
gories of renter or owner with a mortgage. For example, among 
households headed by persons 80-84 years old, more than 725,000 
households or about 50 percent are either renters or owners with 
mortgages. 

Similarly the combination of information about the income dis- 
tribution among these different cohorts and the median percent- 
ages of income spent on housing provides more balance regarding 
the importance of the different figures in table 11. At successively 
older ages, the income distribution for all sex and tenure categories 
is weighted toward the lower end. That is, there are more house- 
holds with lower incomes at older ages. Therefore, the higher per- 
centages of household income spent on housing takes on additional 
importance because there are more people m these categories, par- 
ticularly among the older cohorts (See Appendix B). 

Age of Structure 

Older cohorts are much more likely to live in older housing. An 
indicator of housing adequacy that is often used from the census is 
the age of the housing structure. It is not possible in the census to 
obtain enough detailed information on the condition of housing to 
identify units that are not structurally sound. Tlierefore, aggregate 
data on structure age are used as a proxy indicator, since structur- 
al soundness and age have been found to be highly correlated. 
Table 13 provides a distribution of the age of housing units accord- 
ing to the age and sex of the householder. 

This table shows little difference in age of structure according to 
the sex of the householder. At all ages, men and women seem 
about equally likely to live in relatively old structures (built 1939 
or earlier) or very new structures (built in the year before the 
census). 
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TABLE 13: Ptrceat of Households According to Tttr Structure Built 
by Age and Sex of Houeeholder: 19R0 



Teer etructure built 



Age end eex of 

houeeholder 


Total 


1939 or 
earlier 


1940- 
1949 


1950- 
1959 


1960- 
1969 


1970- 
1974 


1975- 
1978 


1979- 
1980 


Kele 


















55-59 


100.0 


25.5 


ll.l 


24.3 


21.3 


9.5 


6.4 


1.8 


60-64 


100.0 


28.3 


12.8 


23.2 


18.8 


9.0 


6.1 


1.8 


65-69 


100.0 


32.1 


13.5 


20.3 


16.8 


9.5 


6.1 


1.7 


70-74 


100.0 


35.6 


13.7 


18.0 


16.3 


10.1 


5.0 


i.3 


75-79 


100.0 


39.5 


13.4 


16.3 


16.6 


9.0 


4.1 


1.2 


80-84 


100.0 


43.9 


12.4 


14.9 


16.2 


8.0 


3.6 


1.0 


8S4- 


100.0 


48.1 


11.9 


15.0 


14.1 


6.7 


3.4 


0.8 


Fenale 


















55-59 


100.0 


30.9 


13.8 


20.9 


18.4 


9.5 


5.0 


1.4 


60-64 


100.0 


34.6 


14.4 


1<).1 


16.5 


9.1 


4.8 


1.6 


65-69 


100.0 


36.7 


14.3 


16.7 


16.1 


9.2 


5.3 


1.7 


70-74 


100.0 


39.1 


13.5 


15.4 


16.0 


9.6 


4.9 


1.6 


75-79 


100.0 


42.7 


12.6 


14.2 


16.0 


8.7 


4.3 


1.4 


80-84 


100.0 


45.8 


11.9 


13.2 


15.2 


8.4 


4.2 


1.3 


85+ 


100.0 


50.9 


11.3 


12.2 


13.4 


7.7 


3.5 


l.l 



SOUKCC: U.S. Bureau of the Ceaeue, 1980 Ceneue of Fopuletloa aad Houelns, Public 
Uee Mlcrodate Saaple, epeclal tebulatloae. 
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There is a difference, however, in the age of the structures that 
different cohorts live in. The older cohorts are increasingly more 
likely to live in housing that, as of the census date, was 40 years or 
more old. Households headed by people 85 and over were nearly 
twice as likely to live in such housing as households headed by 
people aged 55 to 59. Older cohorts wera substantially less likely to 
live in housmg that had been built over the previous 30 years. 

Additional information about the implications of the age of peo- 
ple's housing can be drawn from examining poverty rates in con- 
junction with age of housing. Table 14 shows some rather complex 
patteriis of household poverty according to the year the structure 
was built. Among male headed households, in all age cohorts, those 
most prone to poverty (that is with the highest poverty rates) are of 
two types: (1) Those who live in homes that were buUt in the year 
prior to the census, and (2) those who live in much older structures, 
built 30 or more years before the census. Among women, those in 
much older housing are often not more prone to living in poverty 
than average. However, those who live in housing that was built 
over the 10 years before the census are more prone to poverty. This 
information is again suggestive of the possibility that women may 
be moving out of housing they had lived in for many years into a 
newer structure, at some point after they became heads of their 
own households. This may be the case particularly for women in 
need. It could also indicate that women who have moved to newer 
housing may have been motivated to do so for financial reasons. 
The next section examines when households actually moved into 
their housing to see if these data shed any light on this issue. 
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TABLE 14: Parcant of Houaaholda In Povarcy Accordlaf to Taar Structura Built 
by Afa and Sax of Houaaholdart I960 



Taar atrucCura built 



A8« and aax of 

houaaholdar Total 


19?,9 or 
aarllar 


1940- 
1949 


1950- 
U59 


1960- 
1969 


1970- 
1974 


1975- 
1978 


1979- 
1980 


Mala 


















55-59 


5.9 


8.4 


7.2 


4.2 


4.4 


5.9 


5.1 


6.1 


60-64 


7.4 


9.6 


8.2 


5.3 


6.1 


7.5 


6.6 


8.6 


65-69 


8.4 


9.7 


9.5 


6.7 


7.4 


8.0 


7.7 


8.1 


70-74 


10.3 


11,5 


11.5 


8.7 


9.2 


9.1 


9.9 


11.5 


75-79 


13.0 


13,7 


15.3 


11.7 


11.5 


11.6 


12.0 


14.3 


80-84 


14.1 


14.7 


16.2 


13.1 


11.9 


13.7 


13.0 


17.2 


85i- 


17.2 


18.1 


20.5 


14.9 


14.2 


15.9 


18.0 


15.3 


Femala 


















55-59 


20.4 


23.0 


23.3 


17.6 


17.0 


20.5 


1^.3 


23.3 


60-64 


23.1 


24.4 


24.4 


19.7 


20.6 


25.1 


24.4 


31,7 


65-69 


22.8 


23.1 


24.1 


20.8 


20.9 


24.0 


25.6 


30.1 


70-74 


24.5 


24.1 


27.1 


22.1 


23.0 


25.9 


27.3 


31.4 


75-79 


27.0 


26.8 


30.0 


25.1 


24.8 


28.4 


29.9 


34.1 


80-84 


29.5 


29.0 


31.1 


28.3 


28.3 


30.6 


33.1 


35.2 


85+ 


34.1 


32.9 


37.3 


32.0 


33.0 


39.6 


39.1 


43.1 



SOURCE: U.S. Bureau of the Cenaua, 1980 Caaaua of Population and Houalng, 
Public Uaa Mlcrodata Saaple» apeclal tabulatlona. 
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Year Moved Into Unit 

A relatively small proportion of the elderly has created a highly 
visible migration effect. Table 15 provides data on the year house- 
holds moved into the unit they lived in at the time of the census, 
according to the age and sex of the householder. This table shows 
relatively few differences by sex in terms of mobility, among any of 
the cohorts examined. There is a slightly greater tendency for 
women to have moved into their unit over the previous 10 years 
than is the case among men. Thus, differences in poverty rates be- 
tween men and women highlighted above would have to result 
from different factors motivating men and women to move, rather 
than simply different rates of moving. 
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TABLE ]>5: Percent of Households According to Tear Moved Into Unit, 
by As* and S«x of Householder: I960 



Tesr aoved into unit 



Age and sex of 
householder Total 


1949 or 
earlier 


1950- 
1959 


1960- 
1969 


1970- 
1974 


1975- 
1978 


1979 
1980 


Male 
















55-59 


100. 0 


6.9 


22.3 


28.0 


15.8 


17.9 


9.1 


60-64 


100. 0 


12.2 


23.2 


25,0 


14.6 


16.7 


8,3 


65-69 


100.0 


17.4 


21.2 


21.8 


14.4 


17.4 


7.5 


70-74 


100. 0 


22.4 


18.9 


20.5 


16.4 


15.1 


6.7 


75-79 


100. 0 


26.8 


16.8 


21.4 


14.9 


13.6 


6.4 


80-84 


100.0 


31.2 


15.4 


21.4 


13.4 


12.5 


6a 


85+ 


100. 0 


35.0 


16.2 


19.3 


12.1 


11.7 


5.7 


Fenale 
















55-59 


lOO.O 


9.0 


17,3 


23.2 


17.3 


21.5 


11.8 


60-64 


100. 0 


14.6 


18.0 


21.4 


16.3 


19,4 


10.3 


05-t9 


100. 0 


19.6 


16.4 


20.4 


15.A 


18,9 


9.3 


7J-74 


100. 0 


23.5 


15.6 


19.6 


16.3 


17.1 


8,0 


75-79 


lOO.O 


27,5 


14.4 


i:o.2 


15.4 


15.3 


7.2 


80-84 


100. 0 


31.2 


13.9 


19.5 


14.5 


14.5 


6.4 


85+ 


100. 0 


36.2 


14.3 


18.1 


13,4 


12.7 


5.3 



SOURCE: U.S. Bureau of the Censde^ 1980 Census of Population and Rousing, 
Public Use Microdata Sample, special tabulations. 
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This table shows that older cohorts are increasingly less likely to 
move. Among persons over age 65, very high percentages have been 
living in their houses for 30 or more years, and these percentages 
are higher in each successive cohort. This is the case in both male 
and female headed households. Similarly, in each older cohort, 
fewer people are likely to have moved into their current homes in 
the 20 years preceding the census. Thus, in spite of the well-known 
migration of the elderly to the South and the West, it is clear that 
most elderly people remain in homes they have long lived in. 



Since so many of the elderly live alone, one might conclude^ that 
overcrowding is not a problem for this group. The data in table 16 
would appear to support this conclusion, in general. This table 
shows that, overall, the number of persons per household is lower 
in each older cohort, for all tenure categories. Owners consistently 
have a higher number of persons per household than do renters; 
this difference in household size does not decline with age among 
male-headed household^i. This suggests that the larger size of 
owner-occupied households results from more adults per household, 
rather than from dependents living with parents and then leaving 
the family. This conclusion is supported by the fact that among 
female headed households, the size differential noted in the young- 
er cohorts does decline in the older cohorts. To a greater extent, 
these households tend to be a woman living alone, among both 
renters and owneroccupants. At younger ages, the owner-occu- 
pants evidently have some dependents still living at home who 
later leave to establish their own households. 



Living Density 
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TABLB 


16: Medlat 


^. Number of 


Persona Per 


Household, by Age, Sex, 


and Tenure: 1980 










Tenure 




Sex of 
householder 


Total 


Renters 


Owners with 
a mortgage 


- 

Owners without 
a mortgage 


H*le 












55-59 




2.4 


2.0 


2,5 


4. J 


60-64 




2.2 


1.9 


2 .3 




65-69 




2.1 


1.9 


2.2 


2.1 


70-74 




2.0 


1.8 


2.1 


2.0 


75-79 




2.0 


1.8 


2.1 


2.0 


80-84 




1.9 


1.7 


2.0 


1.9 


85+ 




1.8 


1.6 


2.0 


1.9 


Female 












55-59 




1 e 


1 1 

L.J 


1 ft 

1.0 


1 c 
L.J 


60-64 




1.3 


1.2 


L.J 


L.J 


65-69 




1.2 


1.1 


1.4 


1.2 


70-74 




1.1 


1.1 


1.3 


1.2 


75-79 




1.1 


1.1 


1.2 


1.2 


80-84 




1.1 


1.1 


1.2 


1.2 


85+ 




1,1 


1.1 


1,3 


1,2 



SOURCE: U,S, Bureau of the Census, 1980 Census of Popula!:lon and Housing, 
Public Use Microdata Sample, special tabulations. 
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Male headed households in general have higher numbers of per- 
sons per household than do female headed households. This differ- 
ence is to be expected because of differential mortality patterns, 
leaving more women living alone than men. 

Table 17 examines the issue of whether household size varies sig- 
nificantly among the elderly at different income levels. Because 
these data did not differ significantly by age, the information is 
presented only for all persons 65 and older. The table does not indi- 
cate that crowding might be a problem among the low income el- 
derly. The highest numbers of persons per household occurs among 
households with the highest income levels, from $30,000 up. The 
average household size increases steadily with income, with few ex- 
ceptions. 
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TABLE 17: Median Nuaber of Ptrsons P«r Household hy lacone Level 
for Persons 65 and Over, hy Sex of Household; 1981 



Sex of householder 



Income 


Male 


Feaale 


Loss 


1.9 


1.2 


iiu Incoae 


1.7 


1.1 


Under $2,500 


1.4 


• 1.0 


$2,500 to $4,999 


1.6 


1.0 


$5,000 to $7,499 


1.9 


1.1 


$7,500 to $9,999 


2.0 


1.2 


$10,000 to $12,499 


2.0 


1.3 


$12,500 to $14,999 


2.1 


1.4 


$15,000 to $17,499 


2.1 


1.5 


$17,500 to $19,999 


2.1 


1.7 


$20,000 to $24,999 


2.2 


1.8 


$25,000 to $29,999 


2.2 


1.9 


$30,000 to $34,999 


2.3 


2.0 


$35,000 to $39,999 


2.3 


2.0 


$40,000 to $49,999 


2.3 


2.1 


$50,000 to $74,999 


2.2 


2.0 


$75,000 and over 


2.1 


1.8 


Total 


2.0 


1.2 



SOORCE: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1980 Census of Population and 
Housing, Public Use Hlcrodata Saaple, special tabulations. 
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Another issue related to crowding is whether people with differ- 
ent levels of housing costs have different conditions of crowding. 
Table 18 shows the median number of persons per household ac- 
cording to housing costs. This table shows the same trend as was 
the case with income level in table 17. The median number of per- 
sons per household increases slightly for households with higher 
monthly costs, but the increase is not dramatic or consistent. 
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TABLE II: Hedlan Nuabari of Pcriooi Accordint to Sclcetc4 Monthly Ovaar Coiti, 
for ParioDi iS and Ovar, hy Sex an4 Taourat 1910 



Paraoni (5 aod avar 



Salactad aonthlr oimar coiti tUla FaMla 



Rentcn 






Lei* than $100 


1.2 


1.0 


$100 to $U9 


l.i 


1.1 


$150 to $199 


1 •§ 




$200 to $249 


1*9 




vAfl'v CO y*77 






$300 to $349 








2,0 




wO yH^y 






OF ■ore 


2,0 




No cash rant 


1*9 




Total 


1*8 


1.1 


Ovneri vlch a ■orcxaKc 






Leii thin $200 


2.1 


1.2 


$200 CO $249 


2.1 


1.3 


$250 to $299 


2.2 


1.4 


$300 to $349 


2.2 


1.4 


$350 to $399 


2.2 


1.4 


$400 to $499 


2.2 


1.5 


$500 to $599 


2.2 


1.4 


$600 to $749 


2.2 


1.4 


$750 or Hore 


2.1 


1.3 


Total 


2.1 


1.3 


Owners without a aortKaKe 






Leaa than S50 


1 .7 


!•! 


S50 to S74 


l.«) 


I.I 


S75 to S99 


2.0 


I.I 


SlOO CO S124 


2.0 


1.2 


S125 to S14q 


2.0 


1.2 


S15n CO S199 


2.1 


1.3 


S2nO CO S2&P 


2.1 


1.3 


S25n to S299 


2.1 


1.4 


S300 or sore 


2.1 


l.A 


Total 


2.0 


1.2 



SOURCE: U.S. Bureau of the Cenius, 19flO Censui of Population and Houiing. 
Public Use Hlcrodata Sanple. iPeclal tabulations. 
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In general, these data do not indicate that overcrowding is a 
problem among the elderly. If anything, with median household 
size so low and the high proportion of persons living alone, the 
problems attendant with people's living alone appear to be more 
important for this age group. 



A final aspect of housing to be addressed here is the presence of 
specific structural characteristics. The absence of telephones and 
kitchens are often cited as issues of concern with respect to the el- 
derly. These characteristics are examined in table 19. The table 
shows the number and percentages of persons without telephones 
according to age and sex as well as tenure status of the housing 
unit. It also shows the number and percentages of persons without 
complete kitchen facilities. (Complete kitchen facilities are defined 
by the Bureau of the Census as. an installed sink with piped in 
water, a non-portable range or cookstove, and a mechanical refrig- 
erator, excluding ice boxes.) 



Selected Structural Characteristics 




ERIC 



TAiu lit WHKi AM) TVOMt Off nuoKt XV wootvmjn wLtn Mucno muCTUUL 

OUIACntXITXCS, n AOI AND ICXi 1910 



mOCTOUL OUIACmiRICt, 

Bootmou) n«iu, Am m 



KaWr VlthMK • TaltyhM* 

rtret*t vitliMt • TtitHMM 
mmUt vlKh XicM^lttt KltehM rMllikltt 

r*MMt VlKh XM«vltU KiKilMa rtelllKlM 

MAU — OvMr-OcmylM, with Nirtiag* 
Tctal ftrMM 
WmUt VlthMK • TtltHMM 

rcrcMt WthMt • TaliphMM 
WmUt with iMMpltti EitehM rtelllKlM 

rarcMt with iMM^ltU Kltehc* rtellltltt 

MALI — OvMr-OcmrlM, vlthMt NirK|t|t 

■Mhtr vlthMt • TtltphMt 

nrtMt irithMt • TtlaHMM 
WmUr with lBe«^2tti KlkihM rtelllKlM 

FtrtMt with lM«vliKt KiKihM FiillUlat 



I mciirr or nuom, n aoi 

IS-«9 70-74 



la«k*r-0«««FlM 
Tatal rtvMM 
■Mhtr VlkhMt • T«ltfhMM 

rtrwit VlthMK • TaltHMM 
9mUT with lMMFl»K» KlrihM rttUltl** 
rarcMt with iMMfltt* utiKM rttUltlM 

rWAU — o*Mr-OM«9<M, vlth NirtiHt 
Tatal r«rMM 

Mahtf VlthMt • TiUrhMt 

nrttat VlthMt • TtUHMM 
mmUt with iMMvUti KitihM ritllltlM 

rtrtMt vlth XicWltt* Klt«hM rtellltlat 

VWAU — OvMr-OMvrlM, VlthMt Nittiag* 
T*t«l rtrMM 
■Mhtr VlthMt • TaltfhMM 
r«C«Mt VlthMt • T*l«phM« 

mmUt vlth lMMrl»K» KltehM reellltlM 
r«rM«t vlth XMMfUt* KltehM reellltlM 



13,231, IM 
1,943,440 
14.71 
421,900 
3.21 



ll,933,MO 
317,220 

1.41 
133, 7M 

O.tl 



1,734,110 
241, »40 

3.U 
111,4M 

1.71 



1, 272, MO 
221,1120 

2.7S 
119,140 

1.4S 



•93,340 
129,900 
14.31 
4I,9M 
4.7S 



1,909,410 
23,310 
1.21 
11,9M 
O.U 



1,434,320 
33,220 

2.31 
11,020 

1.31 



771,120 
114,910 
14.11 
31,900 
4.71 



1,191,9(0 

17,500 
1.3S 
7, COO 
O.U 



1,377,7M 
3I,»M 
2.3S 
17,410 
I.IS 



IN, 290 

100,100 
14.31 
33,1(0 
3. OS 



134,290 

11,340 
l.tS 
5,440 
O.M 



1,334,220 
31,920 

2. 31 
11,3(0 

1.2S 



339,9(0 
72,1140 
13.01 
27,320 
4. 91 



333, 300 
(,1120 

2.0S 
3,020 

0.9S 



1, IN, 11(0 
32,940 

2.IS 
U,140 

1.3S 



401,410 
41,000 
12.01 
19,440 
4. IS 



112,3(0 
4,000 

2.3S 
1,940 

I.2S 



712,040 
23,120 
3.IS 
11,9(0 
I.IS 



1,S39,400 
33,1(0 

I.IS 
19,340 

I.IS 



1,973,240 
33,400 

I.IS 
21,020 

I.IS 



1,197,300 
33,3(0 

1.9S 
21,210 

I.IS 



1,321,900 
30.340 

2. OS 
19,440 

1.3S 



1,013,200 
24,120 

2.3t 
13,300 

1.4S 



230,420 
23,1(0 
II.IS 
11,3(0 
4.9S 



74,900 
1,140 
2.2S 
IM 
0.9S 



400,240 
13,720 
3.4S 
1,300 
I.4S 



122,920 
14,110 
2.4S 
1,7(0 
1.4S 



139,900 
11,940 
I2.2S 
1,310 
I.OS 



31,710 
1,3m 
2.7S 
340 
t.OS 



232,940 
9,110 

4. IS 
4,110 

2.IS 



14,347,020 


1,132,240 


1,127,(40 


1,133,500 


1,0(0,310 


•11,710 


334,940 


343,700 


1,121,710 


101,420 


•7,500 


71, UO 


39,4(0 


41,200 


21,4(0 


21,3(0 


11.3S 


• .IS 


7. IS 


I.7S 


3.IS 


3.3S 


4. IS 


I.2S 


321,100 


29,400 


21,(40 


21, 2M 


24,140 


20,100 


13,310 


12,410 


I.3S 


2. IS 


2.3S 


2.4X 


2.3S 


2i3S 


2. IS 


3.IS 


22,114,510 


1,M2,2(0 


1,092,100 


174,920 


411,1(0 


1(0,140 


139,4(0 


117, 120 


294,000 


21,320 


14, 2M 


9,700 


1,220 


4,3(0 


2,700 


1,120 


1.3S 


1.2S 


I.3S 


1.4S 


1.3S 


l.^S 


I.7S 


I.4S 


134,240 


11,140 


7,4(0 


3,7(0 


3,740 


2,420 


1,310 


1,210 


O.IS 


O.IS 


0.7S 


0.9S 


0.9S 


O.IS 


0.9S 


I.IS 



413, ote 

12,1(0 
2.9S 
7,200 
I.7S 



2 
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First, with respect to telephones, the table shows that renters are 
less likely to have a telephone than people who own their housing, 
with or without a morl^fage. Men are less likely to have a tele- 
phone than are women, for all types of tenure. Telephones arr Been 
as an important communications link for people, particula'^ im- 
portant in times of emergency. Since we have noted that many of 
these older people are living alone, the need for this linkage is 
readily apparent. For this reason, it is useful to know to what 
extent elderly persons are without telephones and whether they 
are without telephones to a greater extent than are younger per- 
sons (for ex£unple those aged 25-64). 

In some cases, relatively fewer older people are without tele- 
phones than are younger people. This is the case, for example, for 
either male or female renters. In addition, there does not seem to 
be a pattern of having telephones that changes with age. Th© per- 
centage of renters without telephones among those 55 and over 
fluctuates among the older cohorts. 

Among homeowners, however, there appears to be a different re- 
lationship between age and being without a telephone. In particu- 
lar, for both sexes, elderly persons who own their homes with a 
mortgage appear more likely not to have a telephone than are 
younger persons. In addition, for the most part, the likelihood of 
not having a telephone increases with age among owners. 

The likelihood that an older person renting housing will not 
have a telephone is much higher than for someone who owns their 
housing. Among men, renters are four to seven times as likely to 
be without a telephone as are homeowners. Among women, the 
figure is about three to four times as high. Women are also much 
less likely to be without a telephone than are men, with men being 
about one and a half to two times more likely to be in this situa- 
tion. 

On average, people are more likely to have complete kitchen fa- 
cilities than they are to have telephones. The table shows that 
some of the relationships among groups are the same, however, 
with respect to this characteristic. Renters are more likely not to 
have complete kitchen facilities than owners, and men are more 
likely than women. Among renters, the likelihood increases slight- 
ly with age, but the pattern is not consistent. Among homeowners, 
the percentage without complete kitchen facilities ranges from 0.6 
percent to 2.1 percent, and again it appears to be slightly higher 
among the older cohorts. 





Chapter 4 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

This analysis has addressed many frequently discussed issues re- 
lated to aging: The sex imbalance, changing patterns of marital 
status and living arrangements, income differentisds, and differ- 
ences in housing characteristics. The analysis has attempted to 
make three contributions to the discussion of public policy that af- 
fects the elderly population. 

The first was to examine the different cohorts within the elderly 
population, to place them in a general historical context to demon- 
strate why we should expect them to be different, and then to dem- 
onstrate that those differences persist in many important respects 
even into those years when all the cohorts are often linked togeth- 
er and designated "aged." The findings of the analysis clearly show 
that it is misleading for many purposes to select a single age bre^ 
to designate the elderly population. There is no identifiable age at 
which major shifts in characteristics appear. Nevertheless, age re- 
mains an important issue, as changes happen gradually to cohorts 
of increasing age. The changes show up in the statistics as moder- 
ate differences between neighboring cohorts, with typically consist- 
ent trends with increasing age. Although when large age groups 
are aggregated they do appear different (such as results from com- 
paring the 65 and over population to adults aged 25 to 64), a disag- 
gregation of those groups demonstrates that people aged 65 to 69 
have more in common, in many respects, with people aged 60 to 64 
than they do with people aged 80 to 84. 

The second and third goals jointly were to fill a gap in what is 
known about the living conditions of the elderly. The second goal 
was to identify groups that show large differences in terms of char- 
acteristics and resources. Groups which appear to be most adverse- 
ly economically affected at higher ages include women, people 
living alone, and people who rent their homes or, if they own, still 
have a mortgage. 

The third goal of this paper was to tie together different demo- 
graphic trends in these older cohorts, to identify relationships be- 
tween the sex imbalance, living arrangements, income, and hous- 
ing. There were clear linkages, showing that there are more 
women living alone at older ages, and that these households tend 
to have lower incomes than male headed households. The differ- 
ences between the sexes carried over into housing costs even when 
income level was controlled for, showing that older women at all 
income levels pay a higher proportion of their income for housing 
than do men. 

The current patterns of characteristics observed among these dif- 
ferent cohorts do not reflect a static situation. The historical per- 
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spective provided at the beginning of this report showed that these 
people have differed in their entire life experiences. Inasmuch as 
future cohorts also differ from one another, we can expect to con- 
tinue to observe great variability within the aging experience. 
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APPENDIX A 



AGING OR COHORT SUCCESSION: PROBLEMS OF CROSS-SECTIONAL DATA 

Differences between cohorts observed with data collected at a 
point in time (known as cross-sectional data) can represent two 
very different social processes: Aging and cohort succession.^* The 
first, aging, refers to the physical, social, and psychologies^ process- 
es individuals or groups of individuals experience over their life- 
times. As cohorts of individuals age, new cohorts follow behind 
them through the aging process; this is the second process, known 
as cohort succession. ITiis cohort succession refers to the fact that 
one after another, birth groups, or cohorts, follow their predeces- 
sors through the aging process. Individuals are affected by social, 
economic, and environmental history as they age. In a slightly dif- 
ferent manner, successive cohorts are affected by the broad histori- 
cal changes affecting their society that have preceded their own 
aging process, so that the new cohorts face a unique set of histori- 
cal circumstances as they age. "Each individual biography is affect- 
ed by changes in the social environment, and . . . changes in the 
collective biographies of individuals affect the social environ- 
ment." i» 

Differences observed between cohorts in cross-sectional data, 
such as are examined in the m^'or part of this study, can be attrib- 
uted to either of the two processes just discussed: (1) The aging 
process, or (2) the process of cohort succession. If the interpretation 
overlooks either process (without known justification for doing so), 
it may be missing an important part of the explanation of why co- 
horts differ. For example, if the analyst focuses on cohort succes- 
sion, the possibility that differences are attributable to the individ- 
ual's aging process may be overlooked. Such an analysis would 
miss the explanation that younger cohorts might change as they 
a^e to appear more like the older cohorts at the same age. Alterna- 
tively, if the analyst focuses on the aging process, the possibility 
that there are significant differences between cohorts may be over- 
looked. In this case, the anal3^t might not recognize that younger 
cohorts may be very different from older ones in the aspect of in- 
terest, and when they age they might remain different. 

These difficulties of data analysis are detailed here to emphasize 
the importance of understanding the limitations of cross-sectional 
data. This study cannot disentangle these different processes to de- 
termine whether individual aging or cohort succession is responsi- 
ble for the observed differences. Nevertheless, some brief back- 



For a more complete discussion of these dat9 problems, see Matilda White RUey's Aging 
and Cohort Succession: Interpretations and Misir4tOTpretation8. Pubhc Opinion Quarterly. VoL 
37, Spring 1973. p. 35-49. The following discussion is based largely on that article. 
" Kiley, Matilda White. Introduction: Life Course Perspectives, p. 6. 
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ground on the historical experiences of the different cohorts of el- 
derly provide some perspectives for the issue of cohort succession. 

While this study does not attempt to systematically study the life 
histories of different groups of the older population, it is useful to 
review some of the economic, political, and social events that 
people have experienced in this country since the early part of this 
century. Remembering that these events happened to different 
people at different ages, one can begin to picture some of the exter- 
nal forces which affected them and their subsequent behaviors. It 
should be clear that these events would not affect every individual 
in the same manner, but they would have more general effects on 
the groups of people living through them. 
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AFrervDix It KUKnER or noosEHOLoi, it Houiznoin inconk, aci and 

ilX or nOUSEHOLOCR, AHD ROUIIKO TRfUUt i9no 



HOOSCHOLD IlfCOMI, 
TBMUKl, Airo SIX 
or HOOaEHOlDKR 
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$12,500 to $14,999 
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$17,500 t* 319,999 
$20,000 to $24,999 
$25,000 to $29,999 
$30,000 t« $34, M9 
335,000 t« $39,999 
$40,000 t« $49,999 
$50,000 to $74,999 
$75,000 mtii vvtr 
Totil 

HALl - Own, without 
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$2,500 to $4,999 
$5,000 to $7,499 
$7,500 to $9,999 
$10,000 to $12,499 
$12,500 t« $14,999 
$15,000 to $17,499 
$17,500 to $19,999 
$20,000 t« $24,999 
$25,000 to $29,999 
$30,000 t* $34,999 
$35,000 t« $39,999 
$40,000 to $49,999 
$50,000 to $74,999 
$75,000 ind ovar 
Tatil 



34B,9I0 

5n',too 

784 >080 
945,080 
1,1 99. '.30 
1,029,340 
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),;J2,340 
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70,540 
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34,820 
67,410 
66,100 
62,040 
70,340 
57,840 
63,860 
55 ,400 

100,160 
69,560 
46,040 
30,580 
32,260 
21,780 
8,840 

799,140 



33,980 
79,080 
71,960 
66,640 
66,100 
54,720 
54,880 
44,200 
76,040 
49,540 
31,760 
19,500 
20,560 
15,260 
6,460 
700,760 



23,880 
114,260 
94,200 
82,420 
67,500 
50,180 
40,920 
31,520 
44,060 
24,960 
13,400 
9,580 
11,100 
9,120 
4,860 
632,140 



22,200 
107,480 
94,940 
73,220 
51,220 
37,900 
27,400 
19,080 
25,960 
15,640 
9,320 
5,800 
6,500 
5,880 
3,160 
512,740 



17,040 
17,400 
72,340 
54,020 
35,440 
22,400 
16,360 
11,560 
15,980 
8,260 
5,980 
3,300 
4,2SO 
3,840 
2,440 
365,860 



9,720 
53,720 
45,220 
30,920 
17,460 
12,780 
8,300 
5,660 
7,360 
4,760 
2,280 
1,980 
2,200 
2,280 
1,160 
209,540 



71,380 
133,240 
205,820 
261,860 
352,000 
339,740 
425,120 
418,140 
860,280 
699,600 
519,520 
350,760 
383,520 
272,740 
127,740 
5,455,040 



15,540 
28,460 
43,880 
53,640 
73,240 
71,520 
94,920 
93,720 
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176,720 
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95,980 
107,180 
76,800 
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19,200 
48,440 
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145,640 
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16,260 
94,540 
161,640 
175.180 
146,820 
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51,920 
33,800 
21,060 
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20,820 
13,160 
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13,420 
82,080 
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117,080 
86,740 
62,240 
44,503 
31,220 
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27,660 
17,040 
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7,580 
700,500 



7,220 
35,360 
26,480 
16,380 
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4,040 
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3,420 
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1,440 
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12 
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5 
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2 
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1 
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640 
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20 
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26 


720 
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12 
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5 
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35 
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47 
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19 
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• 
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47 
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57 
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17 
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6 
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65 
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13 
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5 
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77 
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55 
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10 
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3 
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1 
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99 
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51 
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2 
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1 
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43 
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17,740 


5 
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2 
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3 
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68 
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26,120 


9 


,210 


2 


9^0 


1,720 


3 
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245 
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136,120 


49 
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6 


080 


2 
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2 
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110,480 


34 
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11,040 


3 
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1 


713,960 
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79,360 


23 


080 


6,860 


2 


260 
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1 


886,020 
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96,740 


27 
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•,200 


2 
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320,720 
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020 
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69 
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10 
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4,880 
5,540 
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3,140 
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7,120 
37,440 
43,560 
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6,540 
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3,000 
1,780 
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$5,000 ta $7,499 
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')n4,900 
107,920 
832,620 
140,900 
517,020 
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324,020 
415,620 
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11,940 
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162,060 
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267,720 
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59,160 
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77,410 
67,600 
64,460 
43,600 
35,460 
26,4110 
34,960 
17,060 
9,420 
4,720 
4,520 
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I2,fl60 
24,240 
29,500 
33,940 
37,400 
32,400 
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24,960 
40,440 
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11,710 
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3,580 
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96,060 
119,360 
193,120 
118,(40 
173,980 
136,«00 
120,340 
96,$flO 
143,9M 
90,960 
56,320 
35,120 
36,910 
27,060 
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67,660 

151,580 
90,100 
74,980 
57,060 
40,520 
32,240 
21,640 
27,620 
13,360 
7,320 
4,340 
3,440 
2,500 
1,200 
609,800 



11,820 
30,000 
30,620 
30,120 
27,6aO 
22,780 
19,900 
16,340 
23,210 
14,700 
9,940 
5,900 
6,460 
4,580 
2,160 
259,960 



26,020 
44,980 
44,340 
46,120 
43,510 
34,600 
31,040 
24,760 
36,900 
22,900 
15,420 
9,680 
10,060 
7,410 
4,160 
411,310 



65,60;t 
261,640 
120,740 
76,600 
52,620 
32,140 
23,180 
15,860 
19,400 
10,140 
5,420 
2,880 
3,020 
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9,520 
40,500 
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25,440 
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13,820 
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7,600 
4,440 
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9,220 
6,880 
3,740 
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27,220 
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1,020 
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460 
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19,620 
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33,800 
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67,520 
38,280 
24,040 
16,980 
12,460 
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13,440 
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2,860 
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37,680 
22,820 
13,860 
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7,880 
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5,060 
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